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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is the 
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SPEOIAL NOTICE TO THE LADIES, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Lady’s Journal. 


Frank Lestre’s Lapy'’s Journat is daily 


gaining new friends a ad rs. 

Its enterta ning Si q $ re so is, that 
no reader can be othe) 

Its Art department j s the best Sash n- 
desi 7ns, and numerous ot - illustrations of soctal 


taterest, executed in the thest style. 
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The specialties of its Literary department are no 
less extensive. 

Its “ Amateur” column is made available by 
numbers of writers every week, t hose pr ductions 
are the theme of general approbation. 

Its spicy “Gossip”? column is compiled most 
carefully, and serves to interest as well as toa 


Its stories are from the best writers of the age, 
and its original musical compositions equally 
excellent. | 

For an instructive, high-toned and interesting | 
paper, Frank Lestie’s Lapy’s JouRNAL deserves | 


especial recommendation. 


BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 

Some months ago we warned the Democratic | 
Party against “‘Tammanyism,” as a disease | 
that, having corrupted the city, had already 
infected the State, and threatened to pollute 
the nation. And we said that the dread of this 
contingency, not to say possibility, forced a very 
large number of our best and most influential | 
citizens into the Republican ranks—in fact, 
into a party that has degenerated into a Grant 
cohort. This created some flutter and some 
indignation, and ‘‘ the Ring,” as we were told 
at the time, threatened the establishment of a 
rival ‘Illustrated Newspaper,” probably to 
be issued from that immaculate concern, 
the late New York Printing Company! But, 
nous avons changé tout cela! We believe 
Illustrated Newspapers are not produced 
largely in Alaska, Nova Zembla, nor yet in 
Canada, where our quondam friends do mostly 
congregate to escape the fervent heats of a 
New York winter. 

Now, we are again ‘‘ going for” that thick- | 
headed creature, ‘‘the Democracy.” We all | 
know what pigs do, or are reported to do, | 
in swimming. They develop in that amuse- 
ment a wonderful facility for cutting their | 
own throats. And it seems as if the Demo- 
cratic Party, fortified by the diabolical in- 
stincts and prepossessions that animated the 
mythic herd that ‘‘ran down a steep bank 
into the sea,” is trying to inflict a fatal gash 
in its own jugular. 

The party knows, if it ever knew or could be 
taught anything, that new things have super- 
seded the old—that Slavery is dead ; that the 
United States have become a Nation; that 
ignorant, priest-ridden Irishmen are in no sense 
better, and in many respects worse, than ‘the 
Heathen Chinee,’’ and that ‘the Tariff” is 
purely an economic question, of which the 
aspect may change from year to year, and 
which is not, ought not to be, and never can 
be made a “plank” in any rational party plat- 
form. The Democratic manufacturers in New 
England, the Democratic iron-producers in 
Pennsylvania, the Democratic rice-cultivators 
in South Carolina and Alabama, the sugar- 
makers in Louisiana—all and sundry go for 
Protection. And in our opinion they ought to 
have it. 

Now here is Horace Greeley—and what is of 





more consequence, here ire are, ready to join, | 


heart and soul, in the reform of the Govern- 
ment, and to wrest its administration from the 
corrupt as well as incompetent hands in which 


| of his repentance or amendment. 
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didn’t know enonch, or was not sober 
c to ¢ 1e to 1 ( we ldi *, being 
made the head of an t Bureau! 
Think of a senile old man kept in a position 
for which he was never fitted, because he hap- 
pens to be the father of the President! Think 
of a poltroon and fool, like Kramer, designated 
to diserace us in a foreign Court, because he 
marricd a sister of a tanner, and a Collector of 


the third important city of America prosti- 
tuting the power and patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and illegally employing its vessels to 
overawe civilian assemblies and break up 
State organizations, because he is the brother- 
in-law of a man who would perhaps adorn a 
private station—in Galena! 

Yet, with all this, we, who are sincerely anx- 
ious to work with any real Reform movement 
in the nation, are constantly repelled by those 
with whom affiliation might be possible, by their 
hide-bound prejudices and obsolete notions. 
The Resolutions of 98 are dead ; ‘‘State Richts,” 
as understood by Calhoun and his disciples, 
are dead, and we. might say, if we could do 
it without irreverence, are and ought to be —. 
A large part of our continent looks westward 
for the labor to develop its resources, and it is 
not clear to us what ** Pat” has to say about 
it. Ifhe does not like the charity which we ex- 
tend to all, let him stay away, or go back to his 
dudheen, and his old harmonious relations with 
the solitary pig, in the mud-hovel consecrate 
to both, and where no dispute can arise on the 
question of equality. 

The Tribune, which wields a power second only 
to our own in the country, declares in explicit 
terms that it will not work with a party that 
blazons ‘‘ Free Trade” on its banners. There 
are Republican Free Traders and there are 
Democratic Protectionists, and the leaders of 
the Democratic Party ought to force gabblers 
on the subiect, like the World, to shut up, or, 
to use a more thoroughly American expression, 
to ‘‘dry up” their ‘* weak, washy, everlasting 
flood” of twaddle about Free Trade, which 
y read and nobody cares about. 

We shall have ‘‘ ‘ree Trade” when we want 
it. What we most want just now is change. 
And we do not want Grant. 











THE NEW DELIVERANCE OF 
THIS NATION. 

Ovr cartoons showing up General Grant in 
his true colors, as well as our appeals to the 
common sense of the American people, in con- 
junction with the efforts of our co-laborers in 
the cause of National Reform, have met with a 
response which has surprised us. From all 
parts of the ccuntry the cry is rising ; the ball 
of srow is rapidly rolling up into an avalanche ; 
and unless ‘‘the man on horseback” takes 
warning in time, and “stands from under,” 
he must inevitably be crushed beneath it. 
There are evident signs of his alarm, but none 
So the ball 
must rollon. He is now abandoned by many 
of the chie‘s of the Republican Party outside 
of Congress, whose influence with the masses 
who elected him is (as it ought to be) far 
greater than that of this new convert to Repub- 
licanism, now become its dictator. 

The defection of such men in Congress as 
Sumner, Schurz, Trumbull, and others equally 
prominent in Republican ranks, was a severe 
blow to General Grant’s hope of the succession. 
But now the Republican masses themselves 
have begun to move in popular demonstrations, 
and he sits and shudders like Belshazzar, at 
the handwriting on the wall. 

When a military chieftain (like General 
Grant, for life a candidate for the Presidency) 
complained of having “a fire in his front and 
a fire in his rear,” everybody saw how bad was 
his plight. 

The same sad case is now exhibiting itself 
in the chief who knows no law but martial law, 
and history will repeat itself in this instance, 
too. 

Of the two fires to which General Grant is 
now exposed—‘the fire in the rear”—from 
his former friends and supporters is the most 
galling and most dangerous—and he knows it. 

Since the revelations of the Custom House 
Investigating Committee, the opposition to the 
Grant Administration, and to the renewal of 
another term of its misrule, has assumed more 
formidable proportions. From every quarter 
we hea of the uprising of the disgusted 
Republicans, organizing to ‘frustrate the 
knavish tricks” of the ‘‘ Washington Ring” to 
renew its lease of power and plunder for 
another term. 

One of the most imposing and significant of 
these uprisings has been the great anti-Grant 

Republican Convention held at Jefferson, Mis- 
souri, on the 24th ultimo. It was an immense 
mass-meeting of dissatisfied Republicans, with 
whom united many Liberal Democrats, and 
the fusion was complete and cordial on the 
basis of the National Reform Party advocated 
by Frank Lesiie’s InuustraTED NEWSPAPER, 
and enforced by pen and pencil in this journal 
for many weeks past. This meeting, intended 





it has fallen. Ignorance, nepotism, peculation, 


Think of a Collector of New York heading a 


letter, ‘‘Dere Sur”! Think of » torpid Indian, | 


to consolidate the sentiment of the Repub- 
| ticans of that great State, was addressed by 








‘overnor Grata Brown, who wields ag powers 


| ful an influence over the native voters as does 


Senator Schurz over the Germans; and he 
was as outspoken in opposition as his Senator, 
and more explicit. What is still more import- 
ant, he carried his audience with him, and 
has dealt the death-blow to Grantism in Mis- 
sour 

On being called to address the meeting, 
Governor Brown (whose Republican orthodoxy 
no one can doubt) delivered a stirring speech, 
which was applauded to the echo, He handled 
the President and his ‘‘ Ring” without gloves. 
He seid: 

“When I look abroad over this assembly, and see 
here, there, and almost everywhere, remnants of the 
old guard of freedom, ready to-day with this new 
action of deliverance, I would have all my doubts dis 
sipated, (Cheers.) Sir, I sce in this assembly many 
gentlemen upon whose faces a generation ago man- 


tled the bloom of youth, who are now wrinkled tn | 


the forehead with the mighty struggle through which 
we have passed in this great conflict for freedom. 
I sce furthermore, sir, largely represented in this 
assembly, the distinguished leaders, side by side 
with those of our native land, of that great German 
element that has ever stood, like a Macedonian 
phalanx, solid in the front rank of freedom, I see 
them here again coming to the rescue as one man— 
the grand element of our nationality that has sub- 
served the great purposes in the past, and that comes 
here on this occasion animated by no spirit of sec- 
tionalism one way or the other, with no memories of 


hostility to cultivate, but as impartial judges of what | 
freedom demands*at their hands; and they say with | 


us, ‘Let us go forward and make a new deliverance 
for this nation,’ *? (Cheers.) 


The same thing has been seen by General 
Grant, but with different sensations, and he 
will see more of it shortly. 

Governor Brown then went on to say that 
the ‘“‘ great fight of the future” was to be on 
** the centralization of the National Government 
over all legal freedom,” by the erection of a cen- 
tral despotism, commenced ‘‘ since the advent 
of West Point to Wash ington City.” 
ency, he said, was paving the way for an in- 
cipient despotism, which would some day give a 
bloody account of itself.” We quote: 

“Have we not seen already the effect of this power 
in the nation since the advent of West Point to 
Washington City? Have we not recognized how the 
military service has dominated the civil service? 
Have we not seen the whole body of the civil list 
turned into a body of personal retainers? Have we 
not seen the Senate of the United States-dominated by 
asingle law? Have we not seen the House of Repre- 
sentatives placed upon the pension list? (Loud 
cheers.) Have we not seen all parts in the machinery 
of the Government so corrupted, that the question is 
not with tire people—Whom will we choose, but who 
is desired in Washington ?”’ 


A strong impeachment this! But is it not 
a just and true one? On the President's plan 
of reconstruction in the South he was equally 
severe : 

“Tdo not justify those wrongs that are generally 
committed under the name of Ku-Klux. I think that 
all invasion of law should be put down. I think that 
peace and order should be maintained in every com- 
munity ; but, sir, Iam not sure but what there have 
been designs under the process of pillage to force 
these disorders, for the purpose of having an excuse 
to maintain the domination there ; and I desire to 
call your attention to anotherfact. Itissaid that this 
Commission which has recently passed through the 
States, investigaiing these grave charges, has come 
back burdened with volume after volume of volumi- 
nous evidence ; thousands and thousands of pages 
setting forth this wrong, that wrong and the other. 
Granting all fairness to that investigation, assuming 
that the wrongs which they parade are true, I ask 
you, does it not establish to your satisfaction that a 
Government which comes into power proclaiming 
peace, and which for seven long years has had all the 
appliances of this nation under its hand, and yet 
comes at the end of that time and puts upon your 
table volumes of what it calls accumulated outrages, 
is not fit to be entrusted with power any longer ?” 


It is good scriptural as well as sound politi- 
cal doctrine to demand that ‘the tree shall be 
judged by its fruits.” 

But, passing from these secondary topics, 
Governor Brown comes to the great basis of 
the party which he and all right-minded men 
in the country consider the vital necessity of 
the hour, and to which we have long since 
given our adhesion—a movement in which 
we claim to have taken the initiative. That 
movement, as he truly says, ‘‘ has no personal 
end. Itis the safety of the nation we labor for. 
We expect to have in that movement the 
co-operation of able and distinguished men in 
all parts of the country.” He then added that 
he would also welcome to the front all the 
Democrats who would co-operate in this work, 
and that every man who should be instrumen- 
tal in contributing to the great result (the 
overthrow of Grantism, and restoration of 
Constitutional freedom), would be entitled to 
the honor and gratitude of the country. 

These are strong utterances from a strong 
man, and well-timed ; and the way in which 
they were received proves they struck the 
right chord in the popular heart. 

Let this example be imitated in other States, 
and the military despotism and the contem- 
plated coup d'état of Grant will end as did 
that of his Brother Smoker and Brother 
Despot, Napoleon III., in a Sédan as in- 
glorious, though more bloodless, in November 
next, should his ‘* Ring” have the folly of mak- 
ing him again a candidate. 

To that consummation Frank Lester's 
[LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER pledges pen and 
pencil, ‘to the bitter end," 


This tend- | 
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| THE LAST DODGE—SILENCING 
THE SENATE. 

| Tne partisans of General Grant in Congress 
are imitating the tactics of Tammany, when 

| that Ring, to which they have succeeded, was a 

| power in the land. They propose shutting up 
(the Wigwam, and keeping their dissatisfied 
fellow-citizens out in jthe cold, thus closing 
the sluices and preventing many damaging 
disclosures as to ‘‘the man of their choice.” 

It is the most transparent dodge yet re- 
sorted to, in the desperate hope of propping up 
the failing fortunes of Grant & Co. Silence 
and secrecy have been the strong cards of 

| their chief, and they now propose imitating his 
example—not only keeping silence themselves, 
| but also imposing a compulsory silence on the 
representatives of the nation. 

} Itis ashrewd trick, but it is also a confes- 
sion of weakness, as well as of apprehension. 
Nobody knows better than the advocates of 
xeneral Grant on the floor of Congress how 
utterly indefensible his men and measures 
are ; but though they may stifle discussion 
inside of Congress, they cannot arrest it out- 
side, where its effect will be equally damaging. 
Mr. Morton, the latest mouthpiece of the 
Administration, sprung a resolution on the 
Senate, for final adjournment of Congress on 
the 29th of May next, which was carried by a 
vote of 36 to 12, after strong opposition on the 
part of Senators Schurz, Sumner and Trumbull, 
who used very plain language in relation to it. 

Senator Schurz denounced it as ‘‘a political 
trick,” detrimental to the great interests of the 
country, to adjourn until after the passage of 
laws for the reduction of the tariff and internal 
taxation. He declared it to be improper, im- 
politic, and unpatriotic. 

Senators Trumbull and Sumner also opposed 
it, but only Sherman, Tipton and Sprague 

| supported them on the Republican side—from 
which it would seem the Senate drill was good. 
Of course the business of the country must be 
secondary to the Presidential interests in the 
eyes of the potent, grave and reverend Seigniors 
of the senate; but it is not improbable it 
will not be so regarded in the eyes of the 
people. 

This converting a long Session of Congress 
into a short one is something new in our Pre- 
sidential tactics, but it is an invention which 
will return to plague its inventors. The earliest 
adjournment of along Session for the last three 
years has been the middle of July. Falstaff 
boasted that he was not only witty himself, 
but the cause of wit in others. So President 
(Jrant may boast that he is imposing his habit 
of silence on our legislators, as well as prac- 
ticing it habitually in his own person, and for 
the same reason, to hide his shortcomings. 











CHARITY WHICH DOES NOT 
STAY AT HOME. 


Tue Earl of Warwick, a very rich English 
nobleman, among his other numerous pos- 
sessions, is proprietor of Warwick Castle, one 
of the show-places of England. 

A recent fire having destroyed a large por- 
tion of this historic pile, the English people, 
with a laudable pride in the old souvenirs of the 
place, as well as influenced by that ‘‘ love of a 
lord” so characteristic of British loyalty— 
have begun a subscription to assist its owner 
in rebuilding it. This is a curious commentary 
on the supposed spread of the radical republi- 
can sentiment in England, as well as upon the 
intelligence which can imagine that a new 
castle would represent the old relic of feudal 
times. 

But it seems to us to cap the climax of ab- 
surdity to propose that Americans should con- 
tribute to a ftind for this purpose. And yet 
the proposition has seriously been made in one 
of our daily journals, we are quite sure without 
the knowledge or concurrence of its leading 
editor. Charity may ‘cover a multitude of 
sins,” but it must be real charity, the genuine 
article, not a flimsy counterfeit, to secure that 
end. 

Now, what charity can there be in subscribing 
funds for an English nobleman—who is s0 rich, 
ve can afford to keep untenanted so expensive 
a show-place—to rebuild the castle just de- 
stroyed, and what claim has he or the castle 
on the sympathies of American republicans ? 

Is it that there is no real distress to be 
relieved nearer home—distress which wrings 
the heart and pinches the features and frames 
of American-born men and women? Is it that 
we are blessed above all other peoples, ancient 
or modern, that the sad Scriptural truth, that 
we have the poor always among us, is not 
applicable here? Let any one who thinks thus, 
and who believes that our charity must go 
abroad, use the senses which God has given 
him—and the _ sensibilities, too—~in his 
walks by night or day through this city, and 
we will soon see there is ‘‘ample space and 
verge enough” for the exercise of all the charity 
and all the means which can be spared for 
such purposes, withia easy reach. 

There are few countries, perhaps none, where 
the struggle for subsistence is sterner with’ 
wulitudes of our people than in this new and 
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growing one of ours, where competition in 
every branch of trade and industry is pushed 
to the extreme point, and where the larger 
capitalists are surely absorbing the smaller. 

There is to-day no country on the globe 
where an ealarged humanity and an enlight- 
ened philanthropy can find more ample and 
better use of surplus means for public benefit 
than here. And while this state of things con- 
tinues, we must decidedly oppose our contem- 
porary’s notion to assist English noblemen in 
rebuilding feudal castles for the delectation 
of the traveling portion of our countrymen, or 
our elevation in the eyes of the British 
aristocracy. 


Everybody has laughed over Dickens’s por- | its greatest strength in its tail. 


traiture of Mrs. Jellyby, neglecting her own 
children and household, that she might devote 
all her time and sympathies to the evangeliza- 
tion of the natives of Boonboola Gha, in 
Africa. Yet, this really seems to us a parallel 
case, and we think that Warwick Castle will 
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| are supposed to have done in the field, fall; Reception by the Pope of the Crew of 
| 


back ! 


for the turmoils of a place that he was unftted 
to fill, and who will soon be relegated to pri- 
vate life and comparative obscurity, with the 
| Sublime privilege of sending and receiving his 
letters free of postage. General Hancock isa 
young man, and in dne course, and with the 
fruition of years, may, and probably will, reach 
the highest position our military service offers to 
| its ablest and best soldiers. But to nominate him 
| for President—and that with a man and states- 
man like Gratz Brown for Vice-President— 
would be to create a political kangaroo, having 
Let shoe- 
makers stick to their last, and soldiers to their 
station, 


| 


SPAIN insists that there is no state of war be- 
tween her and Cuba. Consequently, under 
every principle of international law, vessels 


not rise from its ashes as rapidly as Chicago, | carrying arms or any other kind of merchan- 


if it depends on American subscriptions. 


BRAVO! BRAVISSIMO! 


Tre Japanese Embassy to this country, | failure she establishes no claim on the vessel, 
headed by the highest officials of the empire, | nor can it be lawfully held to account on the 


were ‘‘treated”” to a dinner by our enterpris- 
ing cousins of San Francisco, on the 23d ult. 
We cannot do better than quote the telegraphic | 
report. 


‘“Ex-Governor Haight (Democrat), in responding to 
the sentiment, ‘The State of California,’ warmly 
welcomed the Embassy, saying that God had made of 
one blood all men who dwelt on the face of the earth, 
and that this Embassy marked a new era in the pro- 
gress of civilization and humanity. 

“The Rev. Horatio Stebbins then responded to the 
sentiment, ‘The Spirit of American Commerce.’ He 
welcomed the Embassy fervently, saying : ‘We here 
are providentially placed in new relations with this 
exclusive civilization. The changes wrought by 
transcontinental communication have changed for 
ever the area of commercial distribution for this city. 
We can never do the business of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and probably shall not extend our inland com- 
mercial area beyond the summit of the great 
mountain chain. To compensate for that, we must 
gather up the islands of the sea and push our trade 
to the innumerable population of the Asiatic world. 
But our position is anomalous ; while we are here to- | 
night, wooing the commerce of the old empire, your 
Governor (pointing to Governor Booth), as the head 
of one political party (Republican), and ex-Gov- 
ernor Haight, as the representative of the other, are 
committed to a policy to exclude those people from 








as a policy it is nonsense ; as a principle itis nowhere 
—it is a rag-tag and bobtail. If any of your cheap 
politicians have won a penny by it in the passions 
of an hour, beware; beware, when you put that 
penny in your purse, lest the eagle on the reverse of 
your gold coin sticks his talons through and scratches | 
the face of liberty.’ 

| 

| 





“The wildest excitement followed, with round after 
round of applause ; and, finally, three cheers from 
nearly the entire company of guests for the speaker, 
the main portion of them gathering around to shake 
hands with him. Governor Booth arose, in evident | 
excitement, and said that when he should become ac- 
customed to such ex cathedra denunciations he 
would probably like them ; and, after a few words 
more, went on with the regular order of the toasts, 
The incident is regarded as very significant of a 
change in public opinion on the subject of Asiatic 
immigration.” 

Now, our columns are open to Stebbins, and 
if he will write for us on the subject of his 
speech as well as he is reported to have spoken 
on it, there will be a good addition to his bank 
account. We shall print Stebbins’s portrait if 
we can get it. 











TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 

Hatt! Let no attempt be made to impose 
General Hancock on the country as candidate 
for the next Presidency, whether by Democrats 
or Liberal Republicans. We all expected to 
go through a decade of military rule when the 
war closed. The people who fought the fight 
at home—and a patient, patriotic, long-suffering 
and largely-taxed part of the community they 
were—were willing to let the fine fellows at the 
front get that glory which perhaps their own 
deeds, but in less conspicuous fields, equally 
entitled themselves to secure. Yet they never 
entered into a compact that military men, 
many of them of doubtful antecedents, and few 
of considerable ability in a general way, 
should direct for ever, not alone the Gen- 
eral Government—the diplomacy, the finance 
and domestic policy of the country. We 
have given to the men who wore the blue, 
gratefully, and often against our better judg- 
ment, the highest honors, the places of profit 
and preference, in the nation. ‘* Honorable 
scars” will always be respected by the Ame- 
rican people, but they are by no means evidences 
of ability or any other quality outside the field 
in which they were received. Because John 
Graham can bully a bench and circumvent op- 
posing counsel, it does not follow that he could 
conduct a siege, or make a highly creditable 
“change of base,” in a military sense. We 
doubt if he could have kept “All quiet on the 
Potomac” for a year or two. We fear he 
might have charged, with utter disregard of the 
rules of scientific war, on the ‘ Quaker guns” 
of Manassas. Ergo,let the Grand Army, and the 
grand leaders of the Grand Army, who certainly 
have not been overlooked or neglected for the 
past six years, having delivered their fire (and 





There is mighty little difference between parties 





gathered their spolis), do what none of them 


| dise can sail for any port of the island with 


impunity. If Spain fails to collect the custom 
dues on the cargo of such vessel, so much the 
worse for her revenues ; but because of such 


high seas, On the face of the proposition, 
therefore, it would appear that in not recog- 
nizing the belligerent rights of the Cubans, we 
are doing them a service; but the trouble is, 
that we do give ail belligerent rights to Spain 
and deny them to the Cubans. We permit 
Spain to build ships, purchase arms and do 
pretty much what she pleases in our ports; but 
we stop, as far as we can, supplies of all | 
kinds suspected of being destined for the Cu- 
bans. Were we to recognize the fact of bel- | 
ligerency in the island. Spain aad the colonists 
would be put on a fair footing; and this we 
should do in deference to actualities, and out | 
of regard for the Cuban cause. 





THE demand that ‘a day’s labor shall con- 
sist of eight hours of honest work,” challenges | 
thoughtful attention. Why eight hours rather 
than nine or ten, six or seven? We require | 
reason, not dogmatism. How is it ascertained 
that eight hours is the proper allowance ? 
Suppose there were no payment by the day— 


We have had one man foolish enough | 
to change the highest position in his profession | 


| 


the ** Oronoco.” 

Our illustration represents a recent andience given 
by the Pope to the crew of the French war-vessel 
Oronoco, stationed at Civita Vecchia, These recep 
tions were of frequent occurrence in former times, 
when the Pope was maintained in his temporal 
sovereignty by French arms, and it appears have not 
been entirely discontinued since his retirement. It 
was formerly the custom of the Holy Father on such 


occasions to distribute medals among the crew, which | 


souvenirs were made of silver, until, finding that the 
sailors frequently disposed of them to the second 
hand dealers of Rome, the Pope very wisely substi- 


tuted bronze as the most appropriate metal for their | 


composition, The welcome given by him to these 
crews is always cordial, and marked by an absence of 
formality. They generally take place in the private 
business-room of His Holiness, and he appears in the 
simple costume of a white soutane, with a skull-cap 
of the same color, 


Reconstruction of the “ Palais Royal,” 

in Paris. 

This ancient edifice, once the residence of the 
French Kings, afterward diverted to the baser uses of 
commerce, and especially to satisfying the appetites 
of Parisian gormands, suffered considerably from 
the vandalism which followed the late war in France. 
Our illustration faithfully depicts the work of its re 
construction as it appeared at a very recent date. 


| English Astronomers in India Waiting 


for the Eclipse. 
The eclipse of the sun, of December 12th, 1871, which 


| Was total in part of India and in Ceylon, caused the 


British Government to send out a scientific expedition, 
consisting of Mr. Norman Lockyer and nine other 
gentlemen, for the purpose of observation. The ex- 
pedition divided itself into different detachments, and 
established stations at different points. The station 
at Bekul is the one which is the subject of our illus- 
tration. It shows the instruments exactly as they 
were placed on the day of observation, and the two 
observers at their posts—Mr. Lockyer seated a little to 
the left, with a peon holding an umbrella to screcn 
him from the hot sun ; Captain Maclear, standing on 
one of the packing-cases, observing the sun through a 
spectroscope. Almost in the centre of the view is 
seated Mr. Pringle, of the Madras Public Works De- 
partment, to whose active help the expedition is 
much indebted ; while his assistant, Mr. Fernandez, 
also an active and able helper, stands on the left, 


Sunday Afternoon in St. Giles. 

The Workingmen’s Christian Institute was estab- 
lished in London in 1855, for the purpose of bringing 
men under Christian influence. The basis of its 
operations is St. Giles. Spacious premises are rented 


| in Parker Street, a district abounding in vice and 


misery. More than five hundred of the roughest 
class assemble every Sunday afternoon for Bible in- 
struction, and about six thousand come annually 
under the influence of the institution, Although the 
object is primarily a religious one, yet it includes in- 
struction, a library and amusements. On Sunday 


that piece-work were universal—would the | afternoon, after the Bible discussion, tea is furnished, 
our shores. The position is absurd and ridiculous ; | laborers voluntarily restrict themselves to eight | which is the scene depicted in our illustration. 


hours per day? 
light on this point? There are many employ- 
ments, like underground mining, wherein labor 
is unaffected by heat or cold, sun or storm, high 
or low water ; there are others, like farming, 
lumbering, railroad-making, building, etc., etc., 
which storms or frosts interrupt for hours, and | 
even days. Are men to work at these but 
eight hours per day in good weather, standing 
idle in bad? If so, have they not an advan- 
tage over those who work in all wealther ? 


WE agree with the Brooklyn Eagle, and the 
Chicago Times, the organ of the Democracy of 
the Northwest, that nine-tenths of the people 
expect to vote for a Republican President. If 
that President be a man of honor, his Repub- 
licanism won’t hurt him among the Democrats. 
They, with all the rest of the decent people 
of this country, are prepared to sink party this 
time in order to save the national character 
from further disgrace, and the national liberty 
from further danger at the hands of Grant. 


nowadays, anyhow. A great deal less differ- 
ence than there is between Grant and an honor- 
able gentleman adequate to the duties and 
dignities of the Presidency. ; 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 


The London Refuge School’s New Year’s 
Celebration. 

The institution called the “‘ Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children,’? which has its headquarters 
at No. 8 Grzat Queen Street, Lincoln’s-inn-flelds, gave 
its yearly feast to all the boys and girls under its 
charge, on Wednesday, January 3d. All the children 
assembled at the Refuge in Great Queen Street, so 
that altogether about 630 sat down to a substantial 
repast. After dinner the children adjourned to Free- 
masons’ Hall, where the Lord Mayor took the chair at 
three o’clock. When the children had sung “ God 
bless the Prince of Wales,’’ Mr. Williams, secretary to 
the institution, read a statement, from which it ap- 
peared that up to the end of 1870, 3,464 children—viz.» 
2,527 boys and 937 girls—had been admitted into the 
Refuges, and the,admissions in 1871 had been 431 boys 
and 81 girls. The Chichester training-ship, since its 
establishment, had taken 1,017 boys, 708 of whom had 
been sent into the merchant service and Royal Navy. 
In the past year 212 boys have been sent to sea, and 
200 have returned with first-class certificates. The 
Lord Mayor distributed the prizes, commencing with 
those given to the girls in the Homes. Among these 
was one awarded by the votes of the scholars to Eliza- 
beth Phillips, because, they said, she was never out of 
temper. She was loudly cheered by her companions, 
After the prizes to the inmates had been distributed, 
prizes—consisting of work-boxes, medals, and other 
things—were given to former inmates who had re- 
mained for one, two or more years in situations. One 
of these had been five years in the same place. Cap- 
tain Thurburn, R.N., introduced the prize-winners 
from the Chichester who received knives, medals and 
various prizes, Among them were eight who received 
each a knife and asovereign, The proceedings closed 





with the National Anthem, 


Does experience shed any | Surprise of the Harem of the Marabout 


Si-Kaddour-ben-Ilamza, after his De- 
feat by the French. 

During the Franco-Prussian war some of the Arab 
tribes of Algiers seized the opportunity afforded by the 
difficulty of the tottering Empire. Led by religious 
military chiefs,especially by the Marabout si-Kaddour- 
ben-Hamza, they swept down on the reduced French 
forces with all the impetuosity of their wild nature. 


| The great Marabout was at last defeated, however, 


and his rout wasso complete that even his harem 
fell into the hands of the French. The ladies of rank 
in those parts travel in the curious conveyances shown 
in our illustration, a sort of tent perched on the 
camel’s back, in which they obtain the privacy 
from male eyes which Mohammedan usage requires, 
Of course, When the rush of war brought the prize 
within the French power, the temptation to secure 
fair prisoners was rather too powerful for the not over 
strong discipline of the French soldier, as our illus- 
tration shows. 


New Year’s Procession at Yokohama. 


We give a faithful picture of the manner in which 
New Year’s is celebrated at Yokohama. The engrav- 
ing is drawn after a very good sketch made by a 
Japanese boy fifteen years of age. It shows a pro- 
cession marching past the Custom-house, bearing two 
lofty portable shrines, the nether stage of each vehicle 
being filled with musicians, while the upper part, 
lightly built of wood and pasteboard, is surmounted 
by the image of a god or goddess, with banners 
flaunting in the wind. The particular divinity adored 
in this exhibition is Dai-Jin-Go, a god of Tze, and we 
presume that it is his figure which stands aloft, with 
hand upraised, on the top of the foremost shrine. 
Whether the one behind, which seems to be a female 
figure, is meant for the wife of Dai-Jin-Go, we are 
not able to declare. The festival lasted three days. 
The town was crowded with people, who arrived from 
all parts of the country to see this, the grandest sight 
that Yokohama has ever beheld. There were no less 
than fifteen triumphal chariots, and the cortége was 
hours and hours winding its slow way through the 
almost impassable streets, yet with perfect order, and 
no accident occurred. The first two days were lim- 
ited to processions through the various streets ; but 
on Sunday, which was a glorious and cloudless day, 
a regular order of procession was formed, and the 
day was spent in defiling before the high authorities 
and performing little one-act comedies, and dancing 
before the shrines. As each company finished its 
performance, it would proceed up a hill, where the 
little temple had been erected. At night, when all 
the cars, the houses and the streets were illuminateu, 
it was really a gorgeous sight ; but in the daytime, 
also, the glorious colors, for which the Japanese are 
justly celebrated, left nothing to be desired. The little 
girls, dressed as boys in expensive si‘k of many colors, 
looked very beautiful. 








Tue Academy of Natural Sciences in Phila- 
delphia is about to erect a new building, the one it 
now occupies being far too small to admit of a suitable 
display of its very extensive and valuable collections 
in many different departments of natural history. 
The Philadelphia Academy has been in existence 
some sixty years, and has obtained a high reputation 
at home and in Europe. Its object is mutual instruc- 
tion concerning the inorganic constituents of the 
globe, the plants and animals inhabiting it, and the 
laws of the ‘natural forces under which they exist. 
Its museum contains more than 250,000 specimens. 
many of them unique, and js a creditable result o} 
earnest and harmonious action among the scientific 
men of the Quaker City. Measures are also on foot 
in Philadeiphia for the egtablishment there of zeolg- 
gical gardens on & very extensive acwe, 
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PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 
Catacazy is to go to Vienna. 


GeNERAL SuerMan has dined with the King 
of Spain. 


Mr. GREELEY was sixt 


_-one years old Fe- 
bruary 3d. 


Tue City Collector of Knoxville is Miss 
| Lucy Stevens. 
Tue Empress Dowager of Brazil has freed 
| all her personal slaves. 
T'WENTY-SEVEN new International Unions 
| were formed in January. 


Ovr_ diplomatic appropriation is $70,000 
larger this year than last. ~ 


Tne Falls of Minnehaha have been pur- 
chased by a hote! speculator. 

sUFFALO Bin has received a magnificent 
diamond b.eastpin fiom Alexis, 


The Due de Persigny’s tomb simply bears, 
in French the family motto: “Iserve.” ~ 


Tur will of Colonel Fisk has been admitted 
to probate. Property represents $1,000,000. 

Baron von OrFenBure is anpointed Russian 
Minister to this country, in place of Catacazy. 


Since the overthrow of Queen Isabella the 
book-stores in Madrid have doubled in number. 


Tne Grand Duke Alexis and suite spent 
four hours in the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, recently, 


Governor Jonn A. Camprers, of Wyoming, 
married Miss Isabella Wunderly, at Washington, last 
week, 


Tue Earl of Kenmare, who recently died in 
London, was one of the forlorn hope at the siege of 
Badajoz. 


A “ K.K.K.” notifies Senator Sumner that 
if his infamous Civil Rights bill passes, his life will 
be the penalty within six months. 


Ir has been remarked as something wonder- 
ful that condors have this Winter been seen on the 
mountains in the interior of Cuba. 


Ar a trial in Wilkesbarre, the other dav, it 
was testified that a vein of coal one foot in thickness 
will yield one thousand tons to the acre, 


A prt is before the Utah Legislature, pro- 
viding that boys of fifteen and girls of twelve may 
marry, with the consent of their parents, 


Tur steamer Salsette is loading with 13,000 
bushels of oysters at Crisfield, Md., which are to be 
used in restocking the English oyster-beds. 


Tue last of the loan in aid of the “great 
bore’ through the Hoosac Mountains has been taken 
up in London at 93 gold, or above par in currency. 


Here you are again: Anderson Baker, 
Mariana, Fla., aged 119. Colored. Was not Wash- 
ington’s body-servant. Voted for every President 
since Grant. 


Tne Ordnance Department has received 
orders to manufacture eight or ten large gun-carriages 
for the Southern sea-coast, and work upon them will 
begin without delay. 


Count Apponyt, the late Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James, has been a 
pointed Imperial and Royal Ambassador at Paris, 
the place of Metternich. 


Petitions are being numerically signed 
throughout Pennsylvania, asking the Legislature to 
permit women to become delegates to the forthcom- 
ing Constitutional Convention. 


Tue Marshal of Keokuk, Ia., received a 
telegram the other day directing him to arrest a girl 
with a green dress on. He arrested twenty-two such, 
but did not secure the right one, 


Tue prisoners in Correction Houses in Ger- 
many are mainly employed in weaving linen, com- 
bining rare figures of beasts, birds, men and land- 
scape s°°-.es In damascene-like threads, 


Tue Advertiser, of London, asserts that 
Chief-Justice Cockburn, one of the arbitrators, will 
withdraw from the Board, and that the Government 
will repudiate the Treaty of Washington. 


Masor James G. Benton has been assigned, 
under orders of Chief of Ordnance, to the duty of 
superintending the armaments of the forts on the sear 
coast from Charleston, 8. C., to Mobile, Ala. 


Arter a delay of fifteen years a bounty 
land warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of 
land has been granted to the heirs of George Pea- 
body, the banker, for services in the war of 1812, 


An Arkansas telegraph operator sent a 
dispatch to a Memphis firm, instructing them as from 
a responsible bank to pay three hundred dollars to 
one Morgan, and then going to Memphis, he claimed 
to be Morgan, and received the money. 


Miss Binney Banks, eldest daughter of 
General N. P. Banks, made her first appearance in 
society at Mrs. President Grant’s recent reception. 
Miss Banks has just returned from school in Euro 
and for quite a while was the guest of President an 
Madame Thiers. 


A prinitant, liberal-minded, large-hearted, 
and altogether wonderful clergyman of Worcester, 
Mass., named Mallalieu, has given utterance to the 
sage and edifying opinion that ‘‘the most indecent 
place at the north end of soston is more decent than 
the most decent theatres.” 


M. B. Brany, the well-known photographer 
of New York and Washington, is constant ding 
to his portrait gallery, and the collection now & 
remarkably full and valuable one, embracing, as it 
does, pictures of all the prominent men and women 
of the time in this and other countries, 


Governor Parker, of New Jersey, has 
appointed the following gentlemen as members of his 
staff: General Gershom Mott, General Frank Price, 
General John A. Wildrick and General William J, 
Sewell. All these gentlemen served with distinction 
in the Army of the Potomac during the late war. 


A coLorrp youth named David P. Allen, 
who was a slave before the war, and during the con- 
test became the body-servant of a Massachusetts 
colonel, has just graduated from the State Normal 
School at Westfield, Mass., with the highest honors of 
his class, and is going to Wilmington, N. C., to 
in the colored schools of that city. 


A Frew month: ago, George Schlegal, of 
Poughkeepsie, N.*: ommissioned a friend who was 
about sailing for ype to select him a wife from 
among the maid. . Germany. He did so, the = 
ties exchanged p ographs, and, the other day, Miss 
Emma Meyerhut. , late of Karlsruhe, Prussia, be- 
came Mrs, S¢hiegei, of Poughkeepsie. 


Frepertck Frrenp, a veteran of the War 
of 1812, died January 30th, in New York city, at the 
age of eighty two. Mr. Friend was the only son of 
one of the old Knickerbockers, ry Friend, who 
was the first maker and importer of clocks in this 
city, He was born in y in 1790, and came 

1 berfeldt, Prag 





with his parents to New York, from 
sla, when’ ouly dve yours old. ; 
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BY THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. ITALY.—THE POPE RECEIVING THE CREW OF THE FRENCH WAR-VESSEL ‘* ORONOCO.” 


ENGLAND.—DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO HOMELESS CHILDREN, 
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ENGLAND.--NEW YEAR'S DINNER TO HOMELESS CHILDREN AT THE QUEEN STREET 
REFUGE, LONDON, 
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ENGLAND.—SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT 8ST. GILES—TEA AT THE WORKINGMEN’S INSTITUTE. 











S4LGIERS,-DEFEAT OF THE REBELLIOUS ARABS BY THE FRENCH TROOP: JAPAN, —NEW YEAR'S AT YOKOHAMA 
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HON. WM. M. EVARTS 


Very few lawyers inthe United 
States enjoy such an extensive 
reputation as that acquired by 
Mr. Evarts within the last few 
years 

He is anative of New England, 
anda graduate of Yale College, 
but removed to New York city at 
an early age, and entered as a 
Student the law office of the late 
v. Prescott Hall. Upon Mr. Hall’s 
appointment by President Taylor 
to the office of United States At- 
torney for the Southern District of 
New York, Mr. Evarts was appoint- 
ed his assistant, which was the 
first official position held by him. 
Retiring from office after a short 
term, he devoted himself assidu- 
ously to the practice of his profes- 
sion, in which he soon secured a 
large and lucrative clientage, and 
wasrecognized as one of thesafest 
and ablest of the younger mem- 
bers of the metropolitan bar. He 
Was retained as counsel in many 
of the most important cases in 
the New York courts ; generally, 
however, of that class, which in- 
volve large financial interests, 
but not of the sensational order 
or of the kind which creaie a 
national reputation. 

His merits, however, found due 
appreciation in the mind of Presi- 
dent Johnson, who selected him 
as one of his counsel on the 
famous Impeachment trial, and 
it was on that occasion that he 
made the great effort which 
secured for him at once a renown 
not merely popular but historical. 
His speech on that trial was a 
masterpiece of research, learn- 
ing, satire and eloquence, rarely 
equaled in the annals of the bar. 
His crushing reply to Mr. Bout- 
well’s hyperbotical picture of the 
* hole in the sky” as a place of 
punishment for impeached Presi- 
dents wili long be remembered 
as one of the finest specimens of 
forensic satire on record. Soon 
after this trial, President John- 
son appointed him Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, which 
position he held until the in- 
auguration of President Grant. 

His recent appointment as one 
of the counsel for the United 
States before the Commission sit- 
ting at Geneva, under the Treaty 
of Washington, for the determi- 
nation of the Alabama claims, is 
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tion, both asa prudent selection 
in the interest of the country and 
a@ just tribute to his high attain- 
ments as an advocate, 

Mr. Evarts is still in the prime 
of life, being in the neighborhood 
of fifty years, and although of 
slight frame, and a cast of coun- 
tenence approaching the cada- 
verous, possesses a constitution 
which indicates great vitality, 
vigor and tenacity. 


CHICAGO BRIDGES. 


CuicaGo is rapidly returning to 
its former business life and ex- 
citement. The work of rebuild- 
ing the devasiated squares is 
prosecuted w.th great earnest- 
ness, and the river is again filled 
with shipping. The construction 
of new bridges, to unite both sec- 
tious of the city, was an early 
thought, and in a few months ail 
the connecting avenues will pe 
free to travel. 

The bridge at Clark Street. the 
first completed after the fire, was 
put together in the short space 
of thirty days, and the vessels 
clustering about it revive many 
happy memories of the strickep 
city. 


SNOW BLOCKADE 
ON THE 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE snow-storms that have pre- 
vailed along the route of the 
Union Pacific Railroad have seri- 
ously interrupted travel, and oc- 
easioned much discomfort to 
travelers unfortunate enough to 
be in a hurry to reach the East. 
The road from Ogden to Chey- 
enne was particularly bad. As 
soon as a train passed through 
a drift, the wind quickly filled 
the cuts, bestowing npon the next 
train the necessity for more labo- 
rious work. Some passengers 
were detained nearly three weeks 
on the road, while at one time 
there were collected eight hun- 
dred freight-cars and a number of 
disabled engines at Cheyenne. 
The thermometer very inconsid- 
erately went down to twenty-five 
or thirty degrees from zero. At- 
tempts were made to clear the 
track for the mail-trains, when 
the laborers found themselves re- 
warded by being snow-bound on 
each side. 








EVARTS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


regarded with universal satisfac- HON. WILLIAM M. 
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BRIDGER REBUILT SINCE THE GREAT FIRE.—FROM A PEOTOGRAPH BY SHAW, 
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CHICAGO,—-T'WE CLARK STREET BRIDGE OVER THE CHICAGO RIVER, THE FIRST 
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Our illustration represents a scene near 
Ogden at the time several squads of Chinamen 
were trying to dig a passage for the mail train, 
which was furnished with two locomotives. 
Pleasure-seekers hereafter will probably jour- 
ney into California during the Summer and Fall 
months. 








TWILIGHT. 

THIs calm, sweet eve, suggestive of such rest 
As may be had but where no passions are, 
The sun sets how superbly! and the west, 
Low down, is ribbed with many a brazen bar. 
Soft o’er the land and sweet the twilight steals; 
The evening mists, emerging from the vale, 
Spread out breast-high along the level fields, 
And up the hills their gauzy garments trail. 
Anon the dusk descends, and tree and bush, 
And objects all uncouth, and objects fair, 
Massed in one shadowstand. Areverent hush, 
As all things had engaged in holiest prayer, 
Falls o’er the fields; and now and then a bird, 
Low twittering its last song, alone is heard. 








THE SISTER'S SECRET. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER V. 


I WELL remember the excitement of Kate 
on her return to Ivy Lodge after her after- 
noon shopping with her betrothed. Purchases 
are always delightful in a woman’s eyes, and to 
Kate they were made trebly sweet by un- 
familiarity. She detailed with singular minute- 
ness all the incidents of her shopping, with her 
eyes dilated like a pleased child’s, and her lips 
tremulous, as if they could not pour forth with 
sufficient rapidity the crowding thoughts which 
demanded dismissal. I learnt from her that 
Major Rivers was a most delightful companion 
for a shopping tour: affable to the shop-people, 
making them aware that though he bought 
their goods, he did not include their sensibili- 
ties in the purchase ; possessed of an almost 
feminine accuracy of taste; liberal in his sug- 
gestions. He was not to be wearied. He went 
with Kate over the bales of stuffs unrolled upon 
the counter with as much eagerness and discrimi- 
nation as if he was to be the wearer of what 
he bought. His patience was, of course, that 
of a lover. It is the mistress that gives the 





e diamond earrings, and the brace- 
nor my own emotion, a feel- 
and pleasure, as I came 
|across a box containing a bracelet for myself, 
and a small note begging my acceptance of it 
as a symbol of goodwill, which no cynicism, 
epigram, or temper was to violate, 

The contents of the box made the whole of | 
this episode of betrothal almost Creamlike to | 
Kate. They consisted of a piquant bonnet of 
the newest fashion, though what that fashion | 
was I will not tell you, lest you should laugh— | 
it is now so obsolete ; two elegant fans, a tiny | 
gold watch, some exquisite lace pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and many other things, the selection 
of a taste which with many ladies would have 
stood the possessor in lieu of all physical at- 
tractions, had he wanted them, There was 
nothing for my aunt. For George there was a 


necklace, t! 
ets it contained ; 
ling of mingled pain 





revolver, 

The unpacking of this box—a process per- 
formed in the parlor—was made memorable to 
me by the very melancholy face of George, 
who stood at a respectful distance, directing 
his eyes alternately from my face to the various 
articles as they were rapturously drawn forth 
by Kate. He had congratulated her at first on 
the possession of so many fine things, but with 
a constrained effort that puzzled me. As she | 
continued lifting them out, he relapsed intoa | 
silence which, to judge from the expression of 
his face, appeared sullen, The presentation of | 
the pistol had no effect. His constant glancing 
at me suggested at first that he w as sympa- 
thizing with the contrast I offered to Kate, | 
My pride made me indignantly reject the sup- | 
posititious pity ; for what I did not feei myself | 
I had no wish to have others feel forme. As 
the box continued to unfold its contents he 
grew more fidgety. He worked uneasily upon 
his chair, and commenced swinging his left leg. 
Finally, with a shrill whistle, he hurrieu, with a 
disconcerted expression of face, from the 
room. I was the only one to notice the singu- | 
larity of his manner, for my aunt, who sat | 
sewing in an armchair, was too furtively en- 
grossed in Kate’s movements to remar. her 
son. So little, however, did his manners im- 
press me, that no sooner had he left the room 
than the subject slipped from my mind. Once, 
some time after, I had occasion to recall his 
past erduct. I then understood his uneasi- 
ness, aud appreciated an exhibition wholly 
illustrative of his sensitiveness. 

Major Rivers’s prodigality was delightfully | 





| 








man the expertness and assiduity of a good 
shopper—noi the sister, nor the mother, nor 
the wife. 

He was to leave for London the next day. 
Kate might have made a greater trouble of his 
temporary absence, had there not been the 
packet of purchases to look forward to, 

The purchases came. They were sirrple, | 
rustic, durable; but in our eyes they were 
splendid. Even Aunt Emma unberded—grew | 
almost amiable in the presence of so many 
yards of good wearing stuffs. There was one 
dress of silver-gray silk, however, that offended 
her. It was much too fine to her taste—she 
dared say it had cost more than all the other 
things put together—she abominated finery. 
“There’s always something wrong about an 
over-dressed woman. she’s like a decayed 
tree that depends upon parasites for its appear- 
ance. It’s nothing better than the dressmaker 
doing duty for nature. It’s barefaced hypocrisy. 
You may be sure there’s something unsound to 
conceal, or there wouldn’t be so much care to 
hide.” Such was her verdict, as she let tle silk 
fall from her with a toss of the head. 

What were my thoughts all this time? They 
were vague, undeterminable. My love for 
Major Rivers remained the same, though he was 
another’s. I would have given worlds to expel 
the dangerous sentiment ; but I felt it was only 
my judgment that demanded its dismissal. My 
heart clung to it, and would not let it go. Was 
I jealous of Kate? Yes, bitterly jealous ; but 
80 secretly that my passion was almost unknown 
to myself. Do not consider such a condition of 
feeling impossible. The heart, like the body, 
has its ignored diseases. They are almost | 
always of a vital kind, and are only darkly 
guessed at, ifatall. This passion of jealousy | 
did not alter my feelings toward my sister. You | 
have seen me caressing her, mourning our 
separation, aiming to merge my being into 
hers. I was earnest, very earnest, in all. 

I will not attempt to explain this enigma of 
my mind. There are periods of our lives which 
are conundrums of the subtlest kind. You have 
lived through such periods. Few have not. 

It is hard to give an opinion on the feeling of 
others; yet in recalling the love of Major 
Rivers and Kate, I think there was as much 
sincerity in it as is usual in the passion, atten- | 
uated by the stretch between twenty and forty. | 
Major Rivers was proud of Kate—not less proud | 
of himself for his conquest of her. It gratified | 
him to think that he had so easily won a pretty 
woman. His vanity, perhaps, might not have 
allowed him to assign other reasons for his | 
rapid victory than such as his egotism sug- | 
gested. He might not have thought upon the | 
conditions of Kate’s life, which made her | 
feverish to be released. Ivy Lodge was indeed | 
rapidly becoming the mausoleum “of her tairest | 
hopes, her most ideal aspirations. Major Rivers 
did not guess, because he did not care to be- | 
lieve, that my sister married him not more out 
of affection than out of eagerness to escape the 
horrible future of a living burial. 

But during the brief period of their engage- | 
ment, they were loving as lovers in a poem. | 
Marriage is always idealized by expectation ; | 
and our lovers made an idyll of each day tuat 
brought them nearer to the altar. If I tesied | 
love by the courtship, or by the conduct of the | 
betrothal, I should pronounce these two to have | 
been w ondrously impassioned, 

Major Rivers did not remain long in London. 
But the day following his arrival, there was | 











brought to Ivy Lodge a box filled with presents. 
shall never forget Kate’s look as sue took out 


/and she proceeded to stitch angrily. 


| to what presents he 


| downfall of people is certain who think that 


| Kate. 


soothing to my pride. It was, so to speak, an 
assertion of my sister’s and my dignity bya 
stranger in the teeth of one who had lost no 
oppurtunity to humble us. It told upon my | 
aunt. She did not like it; nor did she like his 
marked neglect of her. But the aggrandize- 
ment of the two girls, whom she had taught 
herself to treat and regard as helpless depend- 
ents, offended her more than the major’s neg- 
lect. It was the more irritating, because it 
was an offense that was not to be resented. 
She sat rigid; her metallic eyes gleaming over | 
her spectacles ; a look upon her face cf frozen 
severity. But the inexhaustible box still con- 
tinuing to yield, and the restraining presence 
of George being removed, she at length suf- 
fered her thoughts to find expression. 

“It’s a poor game to start with,” she com- 
menced, “ for husbands to be making nresents 
to their wives in this fashion. <A good cookery- | 
book with colored pictures would be much | 
more serviceabic than ten times that box’s 
value.” 

Kate, with irritating nonchalance, continued 
admiring her presents without condescending 
a glance at my aunt. I thought it safest to 
make some rejoinder, so I said: 

** But they cre all —— gifts, and will 
prove useful some acy. 

“Useful! W hat us e do you think could be 
made of those pocket-handkerchiefs there ? The 
wind frém a fan would blow them into shreds.” 

“Would it?” exclaimed Kate, admiring them 
defiantly. 

“Yos, it would!” retorted Aunt Emma. 
“ And ibose bracelets, and earrings—what is 
the use of them, pray, unless it is to keep one 
awake all night in terror of burglars? I’m 
sorry they ever came into my house. If they 
get noised about Lorton we shall be found 
dead in our beds one morning, with our throats 
cut.” 

Kate had now reached the bottom of the 
case. She commenced carefully to replace the 
contents ; but she bestowed as much time in 
examining the gifis as she did in taking 
them out. 

““ When J was married,” said my aunt, “ Mr. 
Gordon thought a brooch with his likeness done 
in oils was quite enough to give his bride. I 
thought it quite enough too. It was looked 
upon as a very handsome present in those days. 
But women when they were married then used 
to think on something else besides what pres- 
ents they would get. But save us! take away 
trifles from the girls of this age, and they’d 
have nothing to live on. They’re like swal- 
lows, that feed on insects.” 

Her spectacles took a glamour from her eyes, 
Ina few 














momenis she looked up again: 

**I wish Major Rivers had consulted me as 
ought to have given. I 
would have made him out a list that would 
have saved his pocket and made you a better 
wife than ever those can. I think it’s down- 
right sinful for a man to go and pervert a 
young girl’s mind by filling it with such false 
notions as these glittering gewgaws suggest.” 

‘I shall be none the worse for them,” said 
| Kate, handling an earring as she would an 
| Autumn rose. 

‘“*That’s where it is! That’s how sin com- 
mences !” cried my aunt, welcoming the oppo- 
| sition that justified her bitterness. ‘ The 


they never can be worse from what happens.” 
“I don’t understand you a bit, aunt,” said 





of a handsome morocco ease one by fone the | 


| she persisted in her insolence, 


| Wildest passion. 


Talking to yon 1s like 
It’s sheer waste, and 


“T dare say not. 
throwing corn on sund. 


no rrowth,” 





I noticed Kate's nd begin to tremble. I 
attributed it to nervousness ; and though in no 
bumor for a conflict with: my aunt, resolved, if 


to turn upon her. 
Meanwhile Kate put the presents away rapidly. 

*] already see ul ie Working of Major Rivers’s 
| unwise liberal ty,’ ” contit ued my aunt, fixing 
her hard gaze on Katc’s face. “i see it ina 
growing pride and obstinacy and ingratitude. 
Yes,” she went on, shrilly, *‘in ingratitude! 
| Now that you want me no longer, you defy me 
That’s your mother all over. It used to be my 
brother’s complaint that your mother——” 

* Stop !” exclaimed Kate, violently stamping 
her foot. ‘** Not a word against my mother! 
She never wronged you ; if she did, you have 


|} avenged yourself ferocious!y on her children. 


Leave ber alone.” 

My aunt turned white and then red; her 
very parting became dyed. For myself, I 
could only look upon my sister with admiring 
astonishment. My aunt began; some furious 
opening of a furious speech left her; but she 
was literally overawed by Kate, who, advancing 
toward her with a step that was almost me- 
nacing in its subdued passion, looked her into 
silence. 

“ Aunt Emma,” she said, ‘‘ you are a tyrant 
and a hypocrite! You are a tyrant, because 
you have never ceased to humiliate, to pain, 
to embitier the lives of two helpless girls 
confided to your protection. You are a hypo- 
crite, because you say prayers you do not feel, 
because you read a Bible you do not underst and. 
You claim to be virituous—you are wicked. 
You have made this house a hell by your 
temper. You wonld have driven many a gil 
into self-murder or the misery of vice to escape 
you. You have wrung tears of blood from my 
sister’s heart and mine. Iam not ungrateful 
tofyou ; for the only obligation you have imposed 
upon us both is to make us hate you. Read 
your prayers still; affect humility ; study your 
tracts; talk your bitterness; live on in your 
virtue! I tell you this: that there is many an 
outcast woman, many a depraved, hopeless 
wretch, whose wickedness I would rather 
possess than all your virtue, all your sancti- 
mony put together !” 

She turned upon her heel, snatched the box 
from the table, and swept out of the room. 

I looked at Aunt Emma. She had fallen 
| back in her chair. Her lips were white, her 
| forehead was damp, her form quivered as if 
fever-strickcn. She was awfully shocked. 

I did not know how to act. whether to leave 
the room or remain. A mingled feeling of 
pain and exultation filled my heart. I rejoiced 
at the recrimination ; I was pained at its inten- 
sity. It was the more intense because we 
three of us knew it to be the expression of 
the accumulating bitterness, disgust, dislike of 
years. It was the more intense because it 
came from one whose nature was all gentleness. 
I know not by what figure to illustrate it, how 
to convey the impression (fresh still as if of 
yesterday’s happening) left upon me by my 
sister’s keen impassioned accents, her sus- 
pended arm, her flashing eyes, her form 
vibrating with the torreutof her abruptly- 
loosened wrath. 

I stood at the window, statue-like. I watched 
my aunt. I knew not whut to be prepared for ; 
but I had made up my wind for a display of 
Judge of my surprise when, 
after some minutes’ petrified silence, she turned 
her ashen face toward me, and in a meek voice 
said, ** Maggie !” 

She had always called me “ Margeret.” But 
her tone surprised me more than her language. 
I went over to her, 

* Well, aunt 2” 

* Go and tell your sister to come to me.” 

‘It would be useless, She would not come.” 

She shuddered. 

“I have forgotten myself, Maggie,” she 
began, tremulously. ‘I must have said some- 
thing terrible to provoke her into such—such 
language.” 

‘It is deserved, Aunt Emma, 
said many bitter things to her.” 


You have 


“ Don’t you begin at me, Maggie,” she cried, 
piteously. ‘I could not bear it. You are not 


leaving me. I mean to be kind to you. I will 
make awends for my pasi conduct.” 

She was as cowed, humbled, terrified, as a 
growling dog suddenly and fiercely struck. 

**Muke peace between Kate and me, dear,” 
she went on. ‘*My conscience would worry 
me into the grave if sbe were to leave me 
hating me as she says she does, She does not 
hate. It was passion that made her say it. I 
will kiss her. Call her to me.” 

* it is useless. I know her temper. If there 
is to be peace, it cannot be attempted yet. 
She must have time to cool.” 

* You will not tell George of what has hap- 
pened,” she almost moaned. “If he should 
attack me !” 

‘*] will say nothing about it. Kate will soon 
be removed from you, and there will be an 
end of a part at least of your long trouble.” 

“JT will try and afford a wedding-breakfast 


for her. Tell her so, Maggie. I will ask a few 
iriends, She shall be married as you both 
wish.” 


I could have laughed angrily at the woman’s 
cowardice. But there was something abject 
enough in it to keep me grave. 

‘** Will you tell ber this ?” she asked. 

“No. She would not accept a favor from 
you for the wealth of an empire. Nor would I 
permit her. Could you expect otherwise ?” 

She rose from her chair, and commenced 
pacing the room with nervous, sliding steps. 1 
did not wish to prolong my conversation with 
her. Her cowardice filled me with a scorn 
which I felt I could not much longer dissemble. 
The blow had been obviously enough for her ; 
and I had no wish to follow it with another. I 
therefore went toward the door. As I opened 
it she said; 


| 


} 


|} encampment ; 








“One word, Margaret. Promise me you will 
not speak of this scene to George.” 
*] have already promised you.” 
Saying which I passed out. 
(To ve continued.) 


THE ANGEL OF EBLIS 


Tue caravan from Nejed to Mecca had halied 
for the night at a cluster of wells. The yiil- 
crims, distributed into numerous little knots, 
were engaged in the many duties of an Arabian 
some pouring water for their 
camels into round holes scooped in the earth ; 
some unlading or piling the baggage; while 
others made fires with the dry grass and roots 
of colocynth, or kneaded with their unwashen 
hands the coarse flour which, after roasting a 
few minutes beneath the hot embers, would 
become their midnight meal. Into one of these 
groups entered two men, carrying on their 
backs skins filled with water; the ag nger of 
them laying down some apparently disputed 
point with a vigor which at cx attracted 
mi arked attention trom the whole party. 

*What is your quarrel, Said ?” said one of 
them. 

‘Oh! he cried, *‘Hamud and I were 
arguing whether forgiveness was possible for 
Eblis, and the angels who fell with him? We 
heard some Shasra men questioning at the 
wells,” 

*“ And what think you ?” 

“ Harut and Marut will be 
replied, evasively. 

‘The angels of Babel sinned not as Eblis,”’ 
threw in Hamud. 

* Allah is merciful !” answered Said. 

‘They who reject Allah’s sovereignty reject 
his mercy !” was the rejoinder. 

At this moment one of the number drew 
their notice to a stranger, who, leaning on his 
staff at some distance, seemed to drink in each 
word of the discussion, Tall, graceful, and 
singularly beautiful as the newly-risen moon 
showed him to be, it admitted of excuse if the 
gaze of the company rested on him longer than 
was consistent with Oriental courtesy. His 
hair, too, was flaxen, or nearer the color of 
pale gold; while his complexion was fairer 
than that of an Arab. 

*“] never before knew Circassians come this 
way to Mecca,” whispered an old man in the 
circle. 

Perce'ving that the stranger was conscious 
of their attention, Said advanced, and greeting 
him with the customary ‘* Mahraba” (Welcome), 
asked whether he was interested in the dispute. 

“*T listened to it while you were filling your 
skins,” he replied; ‘‘and confess that I followed 
you hither from a curiosity to hear your 
conclusion.” 

** Nay, then, since we are unable to satisfy 
each other, do you, O Mirror of the Koran, 
decide between us.” 

**T will tell you what happened to an Angel 
of Eblis,” answered the stranger; ** but I know 
not whether you will believe me.” 

The whole party hastened, with Arab polite- 
ness, to assure him of the impossibility of their 
doubting ; and pressed on him a carpet near 
the fire. Declining this, however, and seating 
himself upon a camel that lay along the grass, 
he began: 

Until the flood destroyed the old earth, 
Eaen remained unchanged from the hour when 
Adam left it. On every side but one, the four 
rivers were its barriers, and on that side was 
the gate of the Garden. No man ever strove 
to enter it, save Yarad and Marad, the sons of 
Kabeel, whom the angel of the gate struck 
dead. But to his own angels Allah gave leave 
to enjoy it, because not the fields of heaven 
were more lovely: also he permitted the angels 
of Eblis, who could not enjoy it, to enter, that 
it might bring them bitter remembrance of 
those eternal delights which they had aban- 
doned for the fires of Gelim. 

A Summer’s day was closing over the Gar- 
den. Every tree, every flower, and every 
fountain shone thrice-beautiful in the broad 
tide of rose-colored light which streamed upon 
it. The light fell also upon the angels of Allah 
in the Garden, and every lesser angel appeared 
as one of the Azazil, and each of the Azazil as 
one of the seven that stand around the throne, 
Also the light blazed upon the Euphrates, till it 
fell upon Huriel, the Angel of Eblis, sitting on 
the river-bank of the Garden. Once he was 
fairest of the Azazil; still the brilliancy of a 
planet shot frem his eyes; still the rippling 
gold of his locks flowed like a sunny cascade 
over his wings: but on his brow was the glow- 
ing brand set there by the hand of Allah to: 
mark him a fallen rebel; and in his every fea- 
ture, that agony passing all mortal agonies— 
the Agony Unspeakable that only the angels of 
Eblis and the dead in Gehim feel. Sometimes 
he raised his head, and gazing at the scene 
around him, wept. Sometimes he dipped his 
palm in the Euphrates and moistened his burn 
ing brow, as if the waters of a river of Paradise 
might possess a soothing charm even for him ; 
while anon the spirit of one ready to bear his 
worst proudly and defiantly flashed from his 
eyes—to be succeeded again by a fresh burst of 
unutterable remorse and misery. 

“No rest,” were his thoughts; no momen- 
tary pause from anguish measureless and eter- 
nal! To the sons of earth had Allah given 
forgetfulness of labor and reward of toil in 
abatement of their curse; nor this alone: the 
hope of heaven is added. Yet irksome to both 
alike was the slight yoke of their duty ; both 
alike rebelled. Alas! mankind fell part in 
ignorance—the angels of Eblis in their know- 
ledge. Therefore no mercy awaits us; no mo- 
ment’s slackening of the penalty is granted us ; 
no sleep—no mental age, to wear out reason. 
If we should bow to Allah and acknowldge our 
sin, shall it profitus? Nay; but to roam thus 
—bearing with us a double hell, in body and 
in mind—is the hope wedded to us for all 
eternity !” 

And the Angel of Eblis sent forth such a 











forgiven,” he 
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wail of anguish, that the wood-birds hearing it 


hung fluttering in their mid-flight; the very 
leaves seemed to shudder with an impulse 
Which the almost motion'ess air had not given 
them ; and the angels of Allah in the Garden 
bowed their heada, saying, **The might of 
Allah endureth for ever, and his enemies shall 


be confounded at it.” 

jut there was one of them standing by the 
river-bank that said, **The mercy of Allah en- 
dureth for ever.” And Huriel raised his eyes, 
and saw beside him Asdraphel, one of the 
Azazil, with whom he was wont to sing praises 
before the throne, and to wander through the | 
meads of heaven; so that the angels of Allah 
said to each other, ** May your love be to me as | 
the love of Huriel and Asdraphel.” 

And Huriel, looking up, saw Asdraphel, but 
could nct answer. And Asdraphel said to him, 
*“*T saw thee last in the flying host of Eblis, and 
deemed that thy zeal had made thee foremost 
of the pursuers,” 

And Huriel said, ** Last of all was I deceived 
by him ; and last of all I fled, when the battle 
was against us In Gehim, when my com- 
panions cursed Allah, I knew my sin and was 
silent. To-day Eblis said, ‘Let Huriel also 
go forth to tempt the sons of Adam; let his 
part be as the part of the rest.’ And I arose 
from Gehim, and went not to tempt the sons of 
Adam ; but came hither to lament my sin.” 

Then Asdraphel said, ‘‘ Hast thou prayed ?” 

Huriel said, ‘*The anger of Allah flinches 
not.” 

Asdraphel answered, *‘ Humble thyself.” 

Then Huriel bowed to the ground, and said, 
‘*T have sinned against the Lord Allah; the 
Lord Aliah remit my sin.” 

Then spoke Asdraphel: **I too had prayed 
for thee, and He hath sent me with a message of 
hope: try thyself with the trial that is fiercest, 
and the portal of heaven shall open again. Till 
that day I may speak no more with thee ;” and 
the angel of Allah flew up to the throne. 

But the Angel of Eblis went on his way 
through the earth. Three years he strove in 
vain to find the ordeal; the tiger and serpent 
fled before his fearful presence, the polar 
wastes could not freeze the veins in which the 
fires of Gehim flowed, the whole force of a 
mortal creation was powerless to inflict on an 
immortal the tortures which he sought from it. 

At last he said, ** Perchance it will come un- 
awares; I will return to Gehim.” So Huriel 
went back to Gehim ; and Eblis, sitting on his 
throne, saw him and said, ‘* Has thy part been 
as the part of the rest, O Huriel ?”” And Huriel 
replied, ‘*O Eblis, I have no part with you save | 
in Gehim : other part have I none with them 
that sin against Allah.” Then there went up a 
great shout of mocking and laughter in Gehin, | 
and Eblis cried, ** Huriel, he that hath Eblis to | 
his friend is powerful and free, and he that hath | 
Allah to his friend is powerful and happy: woe 
to him that hath neither Eblis nor Ailah.” And | 
he said to his angels, ** Bind and carry him to 
the borders of heaven: us he hath forsaken— 
let us see whether Allah will have him ;” and 
they rose at his word, and cast the bonds over 
Huriel to carry him forth. 

They rose, and the gates of Gehim opened 
wide—but not at their bidding: they rose, and 
a clash of arms was heard—but not the arms of 
Gehim. Michael stood before them with the 
sword of Allah, at which even Eblis trembles, 
and on either hand of him stood the Azazil. 
And Michael cut the bonds of Huriel, and said, 
© Huriel, thou hast fulfilled the hardest trial : 
thou hast confessed Allah in the halls of Eblis, 
and in the halls of Eblis doth Allah acknowledge 
thee.” And Michael took him by the right hand, 
and Asdraphel by the left, and the brand faded 
from his brow, the Agony Unspeakable from his 
face, and there was joy in heaven that day over 
one that had fallen and stood again, more than 
over myriads that fell not. 

The stranger ended amid a general exclama- 
tion from the Koran, ‘Allah is forgiving, 
merciful.” Hamud alone added, ‘Is this true ?” 
The stranger replied, ‘* Did I not say that thou 
wouldst not believe me? ask Nebbayah, there- | 
fore.” Nebbayah was the sick daughter of the | 
prophet ot the tribe, whom he loved more than | 
the whole world, and carried with him even on 
the long pilgrimage to Mecca—so good and | 
wise for her years, that some said the angels | 
talked with her. ‘ Yes,” said Hamud, ‘*we 
will ask Nebbayah; she knows everything.” 
But while their eyes were all turned to her, | 
waiting for an answer, and wondering at her 
speechlessness and fixed gaze, she pointed to 
the place where the stranger sat, and slowly 
upward ; and when they looked he was gone. 
‘¢Tt is late,” said one of them ; ** he has returned 
to his friends ; mayhap they are pitched at 
some distance from us,” 

‘** He is a cursed Giaour,” exclaimed Hamud ; 
‘‘ what he said at the end is in the books of the | 
Christians.” 

“The true religion is known to Allah,” an- 
swered Said. ‘Tell us, Nebbayah, did he go to 
his friends ? are they far off from us? are they 
Giaours ?” 

And the sick girl replied, in a sirange, low 
voice, ‘I do not know whether they are Giaour 
or Muslim, Said ; but they are very far away 
from all of us.” 

For some minutes no one broke the silence 
that followed, until Nebbayah said, ‘* Did you 
not see him shudder while he told us of the 
Agony Unspeakable—almost as if he had felt 
it?” And then none spoke for the rest of the 
night. 

But the next morning, Said found Hamud’s 
Koran open at the place where we read, ‘ As | 
for those who say ‘Our Lord is Allah,’ and go | 
straight to Him, the angels shall descend to 
them.” 














Count von Anprassy received a deputation 
of Roman Catholics, January 18th, and in reply to 
their address, declared that the Pope was under no 
constraint, as was shown by the recent appointment 
by him of some thirty bishops. ‘The relations be- 
tween Austria and Italy are on a good footing. He 
knew of no Roman Catholic power which could be 
justified in offering the Pope an asylum. 
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| A STORY OF OUR VILLAGE. 
Ir is many years ago now. TI had been 
living for some time in an old house in the 
country 3 there v i quiet little village close 
y. Dut we ¢ ld not s¢ from the hot t 
was shut in by large gates, and two great yew 
trees grew right in front of the hall-doors. 
At the time I am speaking of the only people 


in the house besides the servants were Claudia, 
Lucy and myself. It was Autumn, and dark, 


gloomy weather. One evening, as it was 
getting dark, I had taken my work to the 


window-seut in the passage, partly to benefit by 
the little light that was left, partly because that 
window-seat was a favorite place of mine; it 
looked out on the entrance, and I liked to 
enliven our somewhat monotonous existence 
by watching the few people who chanced to 
come from the village. Generally this “ study- 
ing life,” as Claudia called it, was confined to 
observations on the ducks and hens who de- 
lighted to collect round the yew trees. That 
evening was unusually gloomy; the wind was 
whistling through the trees and scattering 
showers of gold and brown leaves, and there 
was that dreamy, languid feeling in the air 
peculiar to mild Autumn weather. 

I said I was sitting at my work, and Lucy 
Was on a low stool at my feet, reading mea 
description of a Swiss town, bright, sunny and 
pleasant—a complete contrast to our weather 
at home. I was listening to this, and to some 
of the choruses of ** Robert le Diable,” as they 
floated up from the music-room, where Claudia | 
was playing, it seemed to me, with more | 
than usual wildness and power, when happen- 
ing to look round, I saw through the window 
the figure of a tall man in a cloak come up 
the drive, and stand at the bkall-door as if 
listening. I could not distinguish his face, for 
he kept his head down, but I did not heed him 
much, supposing he had come on some village 
errand, and was waiting to speak to one of the 
servants. I went on working for a few min- 
utes, when it suddenly struck me I had not 
heard the bell, and on looking again, and not 
secing any one, I said to Lucy, * Run down 
into the hail and see if that man is gone, and 
if not, send some one to ask what he wants.” 
She went, and an instant after I heard her rush | 
into the music-room, and cry out, ** There is 
some one in the study!” Now the study was 
a room we seldom used ; it was a sort of recep- | 
tacle for old books and curiosities, a sort of 
family museum, and contained among other 
things an old cabinet with a curious silver 
key ; this key Claudia wore on her chatelaine, 
not that she considered the cabinet to contain 
anything very valuable, but simply because the 
Key was old and pretty, and there was some 
tradition of its having belonged to some an- 
cestor who was out in the rebellion of 45. On 
hearing Lucy’s exclamation I immediately ran 
down, and met Claudia crossing the hall toward 
the study-door, which was partly open. She 
looked in, and said, ‘* There is no one there.” 
We began to think it was only a fancy of the 
child’s, but she so steadily maintained she had 
seen some one that, more to satisfy her than 
ourselves, Claudia again entered the room, and 
I followed her. 

There, half hidden by a recess in which the 
cabinets stand, was the figure of a man, crouch- 
ing, writhing in every limb, as if in the ex- 
tremity of terror and suffering. I could only | 
see the trembling of the cloak in which his 
form was wrapped, but I felt the movements 
of the body, and became as conscious of it as 
if I had seen it with my eyes. The face, mean- 
while, wore 4 mocking, fiendish expression, 
such as no words of mine can describe; it 
seemed to freeze the blood in my veins, and I 
felt as if something was clutching at my heart 
and stoppiog its beating. 

The contrast of expression in the body and 
face was so wonderful, it seemed as if they 


as 


belonged to two different beings. I stood 
rooted to the spot, unable to utter a sound. 


How long this lasted I do not know, I lost all 
idea of time; it might have been only a few | 

; but at length the figure gathered 
itself up, came slowly from the recess, and as 
it passed out of the room it turned, and casting 
on us a look of terrible triumph, held out from 
beneath the folds of the cloak a hand in which 
was a skull. I heard the words, “IT 1s MINE,” 
and a burst of horrible laughter, and then, 
without any opening of the hall-door, the fig- 
ure vanished, how or where I do not know. I 
can only say I saw the figure there one mo- 
ment, and the next there was a mere empty 
space. 

Some days after, when our nerves had a 
little recovered from the shock they had re- 
ceived, we summoned courage to open the 
cabinet. We knew it contained a skull which 
had been procured many years before for some 
anatomical studies. There was no particular 
piystery connected with it as far as we knew ; 
in fact, no one had ever thought about it. 

On opening the cabinet we found everything 
else as usual, but the skull was gone ; there 
was not the slightest mark of violence to the 
lock, and Claudia wore the key at her side on | 
that very day. 











CURIOUS MISTAKESIN IDENTITY. 

From the volumes of iaw reports, and from 
the records of detectives’ offices, we might 
compile page after page of fascinating narrative 
upon this single theme, but our limited space 
permits us to give but afew examples. Tliose 
that we note, however, will be found upon | 


| examination to throw a shade even of ridicule | 


on that sublime *‘reasoning through consist- 
ency” upon that “ unerring” calculus of pro- 
babilities—through which Kepler arrived at the 
laws of matter. Newton deduced their formuia, 
and without which we would be to-day almost | 
as ignorant as in the time when Moses called 
the moon the second in magnitude of the 
heavenly lights. 

In 1851, Captain John Buckson, master of a 
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| but that was sufficient 





sailing vessel, lived with his wife Nanev in a] 
beautiful little cottage in the village of Seckonk, 
near Providence, Rhode Island. He was a man 
of spotless character, re] gious almost to Puri- 
tanism, but also very passionate, and that 
Nancy, being greatiy younger than himself, and 
very fair to look upon, should have grown fret- 


ful and unruly, did not add much quietness to 
his temper. They quarreled often, and late one 
evening a neighbor passing a saw 
through the open window the husband standing 
over the wife in a threatening attitude, with a 
long whip-cord in his clinched hand, and 
heard also an uncontroliable burst of rage, and 
many threats of violence. 

The next morning the cottage was 
and serted however, excited 
tention, as John was supposed to have left ona 
sailing trip, and Nancy was accustomed to de- 
part frequently, without announcement, to 
visit relatives in a neighboring town. But that 
afternoon a little dog accompanying a picnic 
party in the adjacent woods pawed and howled 
at a heap of sand, until the merry party ex- 
amined it, and found there—the corpse of 
Nancy Buckson. 

The people of the town flocked around the 
horror, recognizing the deceased, her clothes 
and her jewelry. She had been strangled with 
a cord, and chloride of lime had been sprinkled 
over her body to hasten decomposition. The 
cottage was searched, and a whip-cord was | 
found upon the floor which fitted exectly to the | 
mark on the victim’s neck ; and in the cellar 
was a box of chloride of lime like that scattered | 
upon the body. 

Buckson was arrested, indicted, and on the | 
day of trial that would have sent him to the | 
gallows, Nancy Buckson, alive and well, though 
cross as ever, walked into the village, fresh 
from a visit to distant relatives. The mystery 
of the murder was never solved. The articles 
of dress and jewelry on the corpse were recog- 
nized by Nancy as taken from the bureau in 
her cottage. | 

One morning in 1861, a New Jersey whart- | 
mun complained to his ‘* boss” that a barrel of 
pitch had been stolen from the pier. The same 
morning the clerk of a New York hotel com- 
plained to his proprietor that Mrs. Ada Ricard | 
—once well-known in Cincinnati under another 
name—a woman of marvelous beauty of form | 
and no small charm of feature, but sensuous as 
Lola Montez, and as frail of character—had 
suddenly and inexplicably left without paying 
her bill. The next day there was found floating 
in the North River a barrel of pitch, and tied 
to it by a rope around the waist was the corpse 
of a beautiful woman, clothed only in a night- 
dress and a pair of stockings. A gag fastened 
in the mouth was the only mark of violence, | 
to evidence murder. | 
The form was of wonderful beauty—such vol- 
uptuous beauty as must have served for the 
model to Titian’s Venus. It was noticed, though, | 
the stockings were almost too large for the 
foot. Upon one of the lower limbs was the 
cicatrice of an old wound. 

The body was interred without recognition, 
but the head preserved. A few days after, a | 
gentleman intimately acquainted with Ada Ri- 
sard recognized the face ar hers beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The police then inter- 
viewed her quasi husband, Charles Ricard, cau- 
tiously concealing from him her supposed 
death. He freely entered into a description of | 
her history and person, spoke with some pride | 
of her being obliged to wear stockings too 
large for her foot in order to fit the well- 
rounded limb, meitioned the mark of an old 
wound and its position, regretted the injury to 
her beautiful teeth by the loss of one on the 
left side, and laughed at her having worn ear- 
rings so heavy as to cut her ears and necessi- 
tate a second piercing, very high up. The 
stockings, the wound, the lost tooth, and the 
marks on the ears, coincided exactly with the 
corpse. Ricard was then shown the preserved | 
head, and fell back in utter horror of sudden | 
recognition. The mystery was solved—but only | 
fora day. Ofa sudden, Ada Ricard, as beauti- | 
ful as ever, returned from a month’s wandering 
among the soldiers at New Orleans. No fur- 
thur discoveries have ever been made. 

Our third and last case occurred in the Sum- 
mer of 1866, in Luzerne Valley, Mark | 
Wilson and Miss Wallace, a lovely girl of 
eighteen, had been engaged for some months, 
when she suddenly jilted him, and without ex- 
planation forbade him to enter her house, 
Wilson plunged into dis:ipation, and rapidly 
lost his character, his business, and his small 
means. He was frequently heard, with fevered 
energy. to lay his ruin at her door, and to vowre- 
venge with most determined bitterness. Shortly 
after he made preparations to leave for Europe, 
but before doing so, by some means persuaded 
the girl to take a drive with him. He gave 
out at the livery stable that he was going to an 
occasional picnic resort, in a wild gorge among 
the neighboring hills. Neither of them re- 
turned, and two days after the body of the girl, 
stabbed to death with a pocket-knife, sworn to 
as Wilson's, was found in the turbid waters of 
a brook that threatened ** Picnie Gorge.” She 
was buried, in an agony of sorrow, by her lov- 
ing parents, and the day after the funeral Mrs. 
Wilson, née Miss Wallace, returned from New 
York with her newly-wedded husband. Who 
was the murdered girl, and how a knife like 
that of Mark Wilson’s came in her heart, the 
most rigid investigation never could discover. 
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Tur banquet given by the New York Yacht | 
Club to the Grand Duke Alexis resulted in initiating | 
one of the grandest international yacht expeditions | 
that ever set sail. Alexis, desirous of reciprocating 
the good fellowship shown him, invited, through 
Commodore Bennett, of the Dauntless, the New York 
Yacht Club to send a squadron of their best yachts to 
Russia during the yachting season of 1872. This in- 
vitation was accepted, and preparations are making 
to carry it into effect. Mr. Bennett, Mr. Douglass, 
Mr. Osgood, Mr. Durant and other owners of crack 
yachts, are among the gentlemen who will participate 
ju the expedition, 


| there is never any obstruction from snow. 
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Cuicaco has a Fisk Street. 

Sci via-Ho y ari 3 Int itiona 

“ Heroes or 10,032 Batties,”’ Indiana Ku- 
Klux. 

M iAL MoM French 
Presidenc 

DELAWARE p , to pull up her infamous 
whipping-posts, 

Ca.tirorn1a is to hire a State tree-plar at 

b I 
$15,000 a-year. 

Kicut thousand extra Spaniards to put 
down the Cubans, 

THE Boys’ Home in Belleville, Ont., was 
burnt down recently. 

Brookiyn asks for more volice, and recent 
events show she needs them 

Ri v. Rosi rt Casey, of Shawneetown, Iil., 
preaches at the age of 104 years 


SEVENTY buildings have been erected in the 
destroyed village of l’eshtigo, Wis. 


THe cost of the Japanese Reception in 
|} Washington is expected to be $50,000, r 
Doas in Chicago are obliged to wear about 


their necks their masters’ receipted tax bills. 
Aw Indianapolis mi 
seven boxes of paper collars at a 


Exvisua W. Haynrs, of Boston, stands fined 
$300 for not putting mi!k enough into his water. 


ister received twenty- 
donation visit. 


Seneca, Kansas, is located over a coal-bed, 
and the citizens dig their fuel from their own yards, 
VEGETABLES being scarce in Arizona, the 


miners swap diamonds with the farmers—carat for 
carrot, 

Eix-PresipeEnt Roperts was again inaugur- 
ated as President of the Republic of Liberla on New 
Year’s Day. 

Por-corn is a luxury in England. A firin 
in Galesburg, Ill., has just shipped forty barrels of it 
to London, 

Tue skeleton o 
Hannibal is to be “set up” in 


f the well-known elephant 
the Academy of 


| Sciences, Chicago. 


Tue bill setting aside the Yellowstone 
Valley, or a portion of it, for a National Park, has 
passed the Senate. 

ILLINoIs is the great railroad State of the 
Union. She has now in operation 5,725 miles—just 
705 more than any other State. 

Cuicaco sends dishonest aldermen to jail. 
Glade having loaned himself to corruptionists, will 
receive no company during Lent. 

Tue Confederate rams sunk in Charleston 
harbor during the evacuation have been raised, and 


| found to be in a fine state of prcservation. 


Illinois for 
ler 


A MAN was recently arrested in 
murdering his stepdaughter, fiftcen years ago, 
sister, Who witnessed the deed, caused the arrest. 


Dr. Jacosr, of Bremen, has returned to 


| this country after an absence of twenty-two years in 


Germany, where he was the pioneer of Methodism, 


Tue physician of the White House reports 
the President to be suffering from a nervous disorder, 
amounting at times almost to a delirium. A new 
hame? 


THe Mayor of Ann Arbor has equipped a 
police force to shut up saloons on Sunday. To main- 
tain it, he has taxed each bar $1v0, aud each billiard- 
table $5v. 

A new style of gas meter registers the 
amount of the bill in currency, instead of the number 
of feet consumed. Th old style was effeet ; this is 
centsible. 

A HUMAN footprint. fifteen inches long, has 
been found in a slate quarry near Seneca, Kansas, 
which shows that the pre-Adumite man was bent flat 
pretty far up. 

A BILL has been introduced in the Ohio 
Legislature to compel liquor dealers to give bonds of 
$3,000, and keep a register of all persons to whom 
they sell liquor. 

Some unknown philanthropist supplies the 
Reading, Pa., soup-house with all the bread needed 
for distribution to the poor. He asks that no one be 
allowed to go away hungry. 


In Cuba vou can buy, “ together or apart,” 
a negress, washer, ironer, and cook, who has a 
daughter aged twelve, and another aged seven, and 
a son aged live. Price, $600. 

In the funeral procession of a wealthy 
Chinaman of San Francisco, there were five express 
wagons full of roasted pigs and chickens, to be de- 
posited with the corpse in the sepulchre, 

Messrs. Jay Cook & Co. report the sales 
of Northern Pacific Bonds in this country the last 
two days in January as having reached $239,000, 
making a total for the month of $1,513,400, 


At Willimantic, Conn., they have tried 
thirty-eight times in three years to make a boot 
factory a success, and thirty-eight companies have 
gone where the official assignee twineth. 


Pusiic credulity is sadly taxed by the 
astounding statement which we find in an exchange, 
that a hackman at Niagara Falls has been awarded 
thirty days’ imprisonment, with hard labor, for ex- 
tortion. 

Tue Vendéme column will soon be once 
more in position. All the fragments of the broken 
bronze have now been collected. There are no less 
than two hundred and seventy-two pieces, of which 
only two will have t» be re-cast. 


Aw Alderman at Janesville, Wis., has in- 
vented a plan for aiding the temperance cause. His 
idea is to grant a saloon license for ten dollars. and 
every man who drinks must obtain a license at a cost 
of ten dollars before he can get a drink of liquor. To 
obtain a drinking license a man must have bon‘s.- 
men, and they will be liable for any damage done by 
him while in a state of intoxication. 


ANOTHER heavy snow-storm is reported in 
the Far West, blockading again the Pacific Railway 
trains on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. Very 
well; they must take it asitcomes. But this Win- 
ter’s experience on the Central Pacific route will be 
apt to hurry up the Northern Pacific road, along 
which, from the depression in the Rocky Mountains 
in that quarter, and in consequence of the warm 
winds from the Pacific, there is a comparatively light 
snow-fall ; and it will be apt to hurry up the Southern 
Pacific road, which turns the flank of the Rocky 
Mountaius and the Sierra Nevada, and along which 
And the 
fact is, Wwe want all three of these Pacific roads ; and 
when they are all in operation, the way and the 
through traffic will give work enough for all, and 
they will assist rather than injure, each other in 
building up all the country between the lines, 
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LIFE SKETCHES IN THE METROPOLIS.—GREAT CURLING MATCH ON THE CEPRARK 
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WHAT THE CLOWN TOLD ME 
Sut’ to put in a story 
I couldn't think of at 
’"N it’s nigh onto thirty ye 
Since fust I went in the Ring. 

The life excitin’? Thunder! 
Variety, did you say? 
You must have cur’us notions 


*Bout circuses, anyway. 
The things that look so risky 
Ain’t nothin’ to us but biz. 
Accidents, falls, and such like? 


Sometimes, in course, there is, 
But it’s only a slip, 
Some feller laid out flat, 
It don’t take more’n a second; 
There ain’t no story in that. 
’N like as not the tumble 
Don’t do no harm at all; 
There’s one gal here, I tell yer, 
She got an awful fall. 
You know her—Ma’am’selle Ida 
She’s Jimmy Barnet’s wile, 
The prettiest little woman 
You ever see in yer life. 
They was lovers when they was young ’uns 
No more’n two foot high ; 
She nussed Jim through a fever once, 
When we all thought sure he'd die. 
I taught ’em both the motions 
She never know’d no fear, 
And they’ve done the trapeze together 
For more’n a couple o’ year. 
Last Summer we took on a Spaniard, 
A miserable kind of a cuss, 
Spry feller—but awful-tempered— 
Always a-makin’ a fuss. 
He wanted to marry Ida— 
His chance was pretty slim— 
He tried his best, but bless yer, 
She’d never go back on Jim. 
He acted up so foolish, 
That Jim at last got riled, 
’N guv him a reg’lar whalin’, 
That druv the Spaniard wild. 
He talked like be was crazy, 
And raved around, and swore 
He’d kill’ em both, but Jim just laughed— 
He’d heerd sich talk before. 
One day when we was showin 
In a little country town, 
Jim mashed his hand with a hatchet, 
Drivin’ a tent-stake down. 
He couldn’t work that night, nohow, 
But the trapeze must be done; 
The Spaniard said he’d try it— 
They had to take him or none. 
I knew Jim didn’t like it, | 
And Ide looked scared and white— | 
**Look out for me, boys,” she whispered, | 
**T’m going to fall to-night ;” 
Then looked up with a shiver 
At the trapeze swinging there— 
A couple of bars, and a rope or two, 
Forty feet up in the air. } 
But up she clumb—he after— 
Stood up, but how Ide shook, 
Then that Spaniard yelled like a devil, | 
** Now look, Jim Barnet !—look !” 
With that he jumped and gripped her ; 
She screamed as he broke her hold, 
Grabbed at the rope, and missed it— 
Off of the bar they rolled, 
Gripped, and Ide a-screamin’, 
Crash !—tbhey struck the ground ; 
I turned all sick and dizzy, 
And everything went round. 
How still it were for a minute !— 
t seemed like an hour—and then 
The women was all a-screechin’, 
And the ring was full of men. 
Poor Jim wus stoopin’ to lift her, 
But flopped right down, and said, 
** See, see !—her lips is movin’— 
She’s breathin’—she isn’t dead !” 
For sure, he’d fallen under— 
It kinder broke her fall; 
Except the scare and a broken arm, 
She wagen’t hurt at all. 
The Spaniard? Well, it killed him; 
He broke his cussed neck, 
But nobody cried their eyes out, 
As near as I reckeleck. 
She married him soon after— 
They’re doing the trapeze still; 
So yer see, as I was sayin’, 
These falls don’t always kill. 
And as for things excitin’ 
To put in a story—well, 
I’d really like to oblige yer, 
But then there ain’t nothin’ to tell. 
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EXCITING TRIP. 
BY 

RICHARD 8. KIMBALL, 

Author of “St. Leger,” ete. 


On the eveuing of the 4th of July, 1870, I at- 


AN 


| monde, 
| at least forty. 


|} alternately in both tongues. 


| what he had 





tended the reception given by our Minister, Mr. 
Motley, at ais fine residence in Arlington Street, 
London. The rooms were filled with Americans ; 
the scene was animated, and I confess I looked 


with pride on the display of beauty and intel- | going to war with Prussia. 


There did not appear to be 


ligence around me. 
Not a shadow 


a single drawback to enjoyment. 


crossed the countenance of the host; not a| operated boldly. 
| in the terrible earnestness and in the awful dis- 


mark of anxicty appeared an the face of the 
representative of any nation present. Only 
E—— L—-—-remarked to me in a corner, 


very mysteriously—it was after his attack on | 


the supper—that he could positively assure me 
the rumors about Motley’s recall were true, 
While very late in the evening, my friend R—— 
came in, and presently dropped a word in the 
Minister’s ear. It passed from one to another, 
till the diplomats were soon in possession of the 
intelligence, which had reached London at 
midnight, that Leopold, Hereditary Prince of 
Hohenzollern, had consented to become a can- 
didate for the vacant throne of Spain. 

But what if le had ? 
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food for official gossip, a wider fleld for politi- 
cal mana@uvres, and opportunity for the gam- 
| blersto agitate the share marke that wa 

In seriousness, War was out ofthe question, This 
was the general conclusion. fie morning 
journals contirmed what we were told the pre- 
vious night. Stocks took a surge cownward. 
Something more than “agitation however, 
affected the share list rhe knowing ones 
were alarmed, evidently. Still the outer cur- 


** Capital is s0 sensi- 
everywiecre 


rent was not disturbed. 
tive!” Such was the remark 
repeated. ‘* Asto war, impossible! 
On the evening of the 9th of July, I quitted 
London for Germany, with the intention of 
stopping a day or two in Paris. During the 
week there had been immense discussion in 
the newspapers, but the universal feeling in 
the “best informed circles ” 
the affair would blow over. That 
evening I occupied a seat in the railway car- 


Saturday 


| riage to Dover, with two other persons. One 


was a very handsome young woman, four or 
five-and-twenty. She was lady-like in aspect 
and manner, with, however, a certain air and 
a certain toilet (displaying a minute and 
elaborate attention to every appointment) which 
ordinarily belong only to members of the demi- 
By her side was a fine-looking man, of 
His pose was one of entire self- 
possession. His manner was gay, as he chatted 
with a gentleman who stood on the platform, 
and with whom the lady interchanged playiul 
small-talk. The man on the platform was 
English ; the parties within the railway-carriage 
were French. Conversation was carried on 
It was exactly the 
kind you would expect under tbe circum- 
stances, light and sparkling, with witticisms in 
abundance. Twice had it been interrupted by 
the advent of a messenger with a dispatch, who 
waited long enough to have the words, ** No 
answer,” returned to him, and was off. It was 
now eight o’clock. A simultaneous shutting of 
doors by the railway porters announced that the 


| time wasup. Adieux were made by those inside 
} and outside, add the train 
move. 


began slowly to 
At that moment a man came up hastily 
to our window. My gentleman uttered an ex- 
clamation of astonishment. The other walked 
alongside, until he had delivered himself of 
to say—the remarks were in 
French—of which I could not avoid hearing the 
following: ‘* Jtis certain—mind, I say certain. 
Be sure you act on it.” The effect on my com- 
panion of the railway-carriage was electrical. 
His eyes sparkled, his form seemed tor the 
moment to dilate ; he made a moiion, in his ex- 


| citement, as if to change his seat, and then 


quietly lapsed into reflection. The young 
woman looked at him in admiration. She had 
heard everything, for there was no attempt to 


exclude her from these confidences, and she- 


clapped her exquisitely-gloved hands—not in 


| child-like glee, but with what seemed to mea 
calculating joy, as she took in, with all the in- 


stinctive slirewdness of a Parisienne, the abso- 
lute value of the intelligence. The scene 
interested me. I was contident, from what I 
had witnessed, that tbe individuals were mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. From some Ccare- 
less jokes of the Englishman, I knew he was 
familiar with Downing Street. The last-comer 
was almost an old man, but he spoke with 


| decision, I may say with authority. 


Who was the occupant of the carriage? I did 
not know. I never discovered. He seemed 
no longsr inclined to converse. The lady, 
however, could not readily restrain her excite- 
ment. She asked a variety of questions, gene- 
rally answering them herself. She laughed, 
she rapped her friend’s hand with her fan. 
She was perpetually in motion, making him 
change her shawl, or the positions of her bag, 
or lap-dog, or move her seat ‘rom onc side to 
the opposite, to all which he submitted with 
happy grace. She spoke low, for he frequently 
cautioned her by gesture ; but I could distinctly 
hear the words ‘‘!)’Empereur,” ‘* De Gramont,” 
* Lebceuf,” ** La Prusse !” which convinced me 
I had put the true construction on the words 
which first struck my ear from the old diplo- 
matist. This construction was, that war be- 
tween France and Prussia was inevitable, and 
that the information was given so all the money 
possible should be made by it. I was satisfied 
the parties interested were high in the 
confidence of the Government, which confidence 
was shared with the fascinating young woman 
who for the time-being held the gentleman as her 
slave. In due time we reached Dover, and 
proceeded on board the wretched boat for Calais. 
Here a valet appeared and took charge of the 
Frenchman’s parcels, while a highly respectable 
and ancient femme carried the shawls, the dog 
and the little bag of madame. I saw no more 
of them, beyond a passing glimpse in the 
restaurant on the Calais side. The man was 
very glum; he had evidently been sea-sick, 
but his friend was more vivacious than ever. 
We reached Paris about eight in the morning. 
Excitement, indeed! It was already at a dan- 
gerous point. The population, as seen in the 
streets, cafés and shops, was literally boiling 
over. There can be no mistake about this, I 


| conversed with hundreds, indoors and out, and 
| declare nothing was so popular as the idea of 


Rentes went down 
that day to 69.50. I thought of my companions 
of the Dover train, and wondered if they had 
[I have wondered since what, 


tresses of both foreign and domestic strife, has 
become of these two insignificant creatures ? 
Have they realized there is anything more mo- 
mentous in war than the rapid fluctuations of 
the funds, made to rise and fall to swell the 
fortunes of the experts ?] 

I remained not quite two days in Paris, and 
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trict and Rhine. Out of 
Paris there Was no excitement, because no ex- 
nectation of serious trouble. As for the laboring 
classes, nothing ¢¢ uld be more repugnant to 

em. At one of the railway-stations some 
peasants were talking about the Emperor, An 
old fellow was criticising some of his projects. 
‘““How did you vote at the last plébiscite ?” I 
inquired. 

‘* For the Emperor, assuredly,” was the reply. 

“Why ? 

“Oh, if this one is chased off, we shall have 
to fatten another.” (Si cet un est chassé, il faut 
engrdisser un autre. ) 

So much for the kind of hold Napoleon bad 
on the affections of the peasantry. 

I stopped a few hours at Strasbourg, where, 
though it was thoroughly a French town in 
sentiment, you heard abundance of German 
spoken. At the * Hotel de Metz,” where I 
dined, both nations were well represented. 
Everything was harmonious, 

‘**What do you say about war?” I asked the 
landlord. He made a disdainful grimace. 

“Impossible! The Government are not such 
You know,” he continued, ** we have 
to take Bismarck (clever 
rogue he) down a peg. None of us want war. 
Demand of our neighbors over the river,” 
pointing to Kehl. “Ah, ca, ask that German,” 
indicating with a gesture a well-bred looking 
man of about thirty, who was driving along in 
a neat cabriolet. ‘It is Herr C , the wine- 
merchant. Ask him. He lives on the Baden 
side, and is to be married Saturday (this was 
Tuesday), to Mademoiselle St. E , daughter 
of the old Maire of that name.” 

We all know very well that such individuals 
as my companion of the Dover railway-carriage 
and his gay mistress were loudly in favor of 
war, and had days before decided on it, despite 
the judgment of peasants and mechanics, and 
shopkeepers and merchants, and business men 
generally. We know further, on that Saturday 
—which happened to be July 16th—war was a 
fact. No bridal party assembled that day at 
the house of Monsieur St. E >» ancien maire 


Strasbourg to the 


to bluster so as 














of Strasbourg. Where. then, was Herr C , the 
prosperous Kehl wine-merchant? Conscripted 


in the ranks, I fancy. And where was Made- 
moiselle St. E ? On the wrong side of the 
Rhine, cooped within the Strasbourg walls. 
What has become of them? Who knows? 

The next morning Ireached Leipsic. There was 
no marked uneasiness about the state of things 
even then. I supped with Baron Tauchnitz, at 
his magnificent residence, a half-hour’s drive 
from the town. There I found much alarm 
expressed by madame, for three of their sons 
and sous-in-law were oflicers in the army, and 
it was but natural her maternal solicitude 
should be excited. The baron told me, how- 
ever, that since my arrival that very day he 
had intelligence that Leopold’s father, the 
Prince of Hoheanzollern, had withdrawn his 
son’s hame as candidate for the Spanish throne, 
and that the Spanish Minister had notified the 
French Government of the fact. He thought 
this must destroy all pretext for war. So we 
all thought. The tollowing evening we at- 
tended the opera, and occupied the baron’s 
proscenium loge. Good old German habits 
still prevailed—the curtain rose at half-past six 
o’clock, and by half-past nine the play was at 
an end and the house clear. The opera was 
‘Der Templer und die Juedin,” in three acts, 
from Scott’s ‘* Ivanhoe,” with Fraulein Mahlk- 
necbt as prima donna, During the perform- 
auce a young officer entered the loge and 
conyratulated all present that every prospect 
of war had vanished. ‘For,” said he, ‘ Olli- 
vier declared to-day in the French Chambers 
that the withdrawal of Hohenzollern was per- 
fectly satisfactory ; in fact, that it was a great 
political iriumph for France.” There was a 
sense of relief throughout, and the evening 
passed charmingly. 

Twenty-four hours from that time—on Friday, 
July 15th—between the acts at the Leipsic 
Theatre, we were attracted by a man’s stepping 
on the stage from behind the curtain. He 
came close to the foot-lights, and in a clear 
voice articulated: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
France has declared war against Prussia! We 
have just received the news by telegraph.” 
The announcement was received with silent 
sensation. People turned and looked at each 
other, as much as to say, ‘Is such a wicked 
thing possible?” ‘He thinks to attack the 
Fatherland, does he? we will show him what a 
united Germany can do!” exclaimed an old 
man near me. There was really but one feel- 
ing, and it was to make a common cause of it. 
It must be borne in mind I was in Saxony—not 
in Prussia; it was not quite four years since 
Sadowa, and much soreness still existed among 
the people. But the declaration of war healed 
all wounds, or caused them to be forgotten. 
The play went on, and before its conclusion it 
was known that King William had arrived at 
Berlin from Ems—his course being like a tri- 
umphal progress—that the mobilization of the 
whole army had been ordered, and the order 
placarded that same night in the streets. I 
reached Berlin just in time (Monday) to see 
the Crown-Prince start to take command of 
the South German Army. He came out of 
what is culled “‘ Prince William’s Palace,” where 
he went to say ‘‘ good-by” to the King, and in 
company with a coupe of officers stepped into 
an ordinary barouche, and was off. I contin- 
ued my walk toward the *“‘ Grand Guard-house,” 
where are statues in marble of distinguished 
Prussian generals, and was stopping to look at 
one of Moltke, who bad been thus honored for 
his services in 1866, when a voice at my elbow 
demanded in good English: ** Would you like 
a guide, sir?” I turned, and saw a Yankee- 
looking Dutchman, who, in a most good- 





could not during that time persuade myself | natured tone, repeated the question. I declined 


that a contest would be permitted. This was 
also the idea of our Embassy. The belief was 
that England would lay a respectful injunction 
on France, and that the Emperor, under its 
cover, would avoid any collision. My route 


his services on the score of being familiar with 
the localities ; but it had no effect on him. He 
began to give me information, not about the 
** Schloss” and ‘ Platz,” etc., but of the exciting 
news of the hour, in which he appeared 


It would afford exciting | into Germany led through the Champagne dis-! thoroughly posted, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“T wish you would give me a little lift, sir,” 
he said, after a while. ‘I go in the ranks to- 


This is my last free day 


morrow, \. 
* You have been in America, have you not ?” 
I asked. 
* Oh, yes, fourteen years. I was three years 
in the Union Army. Ic » over fora visita 
year ago, and found I could make a good turn 


aking English, but the 
start for the 


around here with §s} 
rolilmaster has caught me. We 


| Rhine to-morrow.” 


Under these circumstances I could not de- 
cline the fellow’s offer. He slowed he appre- 
ciated it by undertaking to serve me somewhat 
out of the common course. He gave the 
names of the various officers as they passed, 
and whom I afterward recalled as distinguish- 
ing themselves in many bloody battles. Going 
to one of the soldiers who was marching up 
and down, doing police duty at the Museum, 
he said: 

* Comrade, here is an American gentleman 
who wishes to examine our needle-gun.” 

The man without hesitation submitted his 
piece for my careful inspection. I was greatly 
disappointed. It struck me as inferior every 
way to the Chassepot, both in construction and 
finish ; and I could not help thinking, other 
things being equal, that the Prussians would 
get the worst of it. The soldier, however, ap- 
peared to regard his gun with almost super- 
stitious reverence, as if possessed of some 
mysterious power. And in this way it really 
was a superior power to him. I thanked him 
for his politeness, and when my ‘* guide” 
added that this man also was ** away for the 
Rhine to-morrow,” I wished him the good for- 
tune to come safe back again. 

I desired to go to the Rhine myself, haviny 
some weeks before urranged to spend a part of 
the Summer with a friend at Wiesbaden, This 
was now out cf the question. Wiesbaden was 
already a camp, and would soon become a lhios- 
pital. It was difficult to move at all; the 
trains were filled with soldiers, I got through, 
however, to Dresden ; thence I went readily to 
Prague, and so to Vienna. ‘The Austrians were 
silently jubilant. A broad smirk was over the 
face of the nation. 

“Which side do you sympathize with?’ I 
asked of Herr von R——, a distinguished man 
of the country. 

‘6 We sympathize with neither,” was the reply. 
‘“We have injuries to complain of from both. 
I lost a son at Solferino ; another at Koénigs- 
gratz (Sadowa). We have no sympathy either 
way.” 

The comic papers, which specially repre- 
sent at such a time the popular current, 
abounded in every conceivable species of lam- 
poon and caricature, which were very evenly 
divided between French and Prussians. I 
recollect one cartoon in particular, where both 
sides were represented as in a grand amphi- 
theatre, enacting various scenes of diplomacy 
and bloody war, resulting in mutual destruction, 
while the Austrians were represented (literally) 
as “lying low” out of harm’s way, curiously 
watching the fight as spectators. In fact, the 
single idea was that France and Prussia would 
exhaust each other to Austria’s advantage. As 
I could not visit the Rhine, I directed my 
course for Switzerland. Thinking the Bavarian 
roads were by this time clear, I proceeded to 
Munich. Icame literally into an armed camp— 
the tents of the South German battalions 
encompassing the city. The Parliament had 
decided, thenceforth, common cause for the 
Fatherland. I found a!) the hotels crowded 
and overflowing with fugitive travelers from 
the threatened districts. Gold was becoming 
dear, and letters of credit hard to realize on. 

After some delay, I got to Komanshorn, and 
thence across to Zurich. The crowds of 
travelers were here in excess of what I had 
left behind. The inns were crammed, and the 
bankers literally run down for what they did 
not possess—gold. They could only respond in 
silver—always five franc pieces—to a limited 
amount. One gentleman from New York, 
himself a banker, was at the Hotel Bellevue 
with his family, consisting of a party of seven. 
His expenses per diem, especially when on the 
move, were unavoidably large. By great im- 
portunity he succeeded in drawing trom one 
banker five hundred dollars to serve him till 
he reached the next town, and which was paid 
over in bags of silver pieces. It was amusing 
to see respectable-looking old fellows coming 
furtively away from the different banking- 
houses with careful hands over their coat- 
pockets, distended with this bulk of specie! 

I think the main feature of the war as viewed 
by this class was its interruption of their pro- 
posed tour. I left soon for Geneva, and while 
there was surprised by a letter from my old 
friend Desplace, inviting me to proceed at once 
to his chateau, which was situated in the Bur- 
gundy district, by Macon, and less than an 
hour’s drive from that place. 

“T am quite by myself,” he said. 
directly.” 

I responded immediately to the summons, 
and next morning was comfortably esconced in 
one of the back rooms of the old castle which 
formerly belonged to the famous family of the 
Noaiiles. Here were moat and portcullis, bar- 
bacan, dungeon and oubliette—in fact, ali the 
appurtenances which belonged to the barbaric 
strongholds of the middle ages. 

“ Ah,” I said to myself, ‘* notwithstanding the 
war, I shall find a charming resting-place here 
—a spot full of interest, a companion of dis- 
tinguished culture and experience, a glowing 
landscape, and the early vintage soon cuom- 
mencing.” 

My friend received me with enthusiasm. To 
be sure, he looked serious when I spoke of the 
war; but he had a Frenchman’s confidence in 
their “invincible army,” and the subject was 
soon disposed of. He commenced at once to 
plan excursions and pleasure trips, to occupy 
me, he said, till late into the Autumn. How 
delightful! We had then received the uews or 
the occupation of Saarbruck and t') baptism 
by fire of the Prince lwperial, «.. u4 were 
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rejoicing. The day of my arrival 

delighttully. The next day we were to drive 
to Macon, and look at whatever was worthy of 
inspection there, Monsieur Desplace was the 
mavor of the commune in which he lived. AS 
we drove along, ev ry cap was touched with a 


spect, and every Woman, young and 
him cordially. 


sincere Yr 
old, 

**Do you see that woman going with those 
few veg etables to market ?” he asked, pointing 
to one a litfle in advance of us, is very 
industrious; she is ambitious, too. She is 
worth, at least, twenty thousand frances ($4,000). 
She has a son who is a lieutenant of artillery 
in the army—a fine young officer, educated at 
St. Cyr. That woman did it all.” We had 
now come up with her. 

‘ Bonjour, ma voisine,” said my friend. 

‘ Bonjour, Monsieur le Maire,” returned the 
other. 

**What news from your son ?- 


saluted 


“she 


is he well ?” 
is perfectly 


* Oh yes, thank God, my son 
well. I have this morning his telegram. Yes, 
he is well; but, Monsieur le Maire, the news is 
bai—his general is killed !” 


**His general! What! General Douay ?” 


‘Yes, monsieur—a dreadful battlkh—I kuow | 


nothing further.” 


Desplace’s countenance fell instantly. We | 
pushed on to Macon in silence. There the 
news had not penetrated. Strange as it may 


seem, tiie young Jieutenant had managed to 
vet a telegram to bis mother, a peasant, when 
no definite information was aliowed to be sent 
out by the ordinary channels! It is true, there 
were confused rumors and bulletins, but no in- 
formation. We returned to the chateau greatly 
cast down. My friend’s spirits were gone 
—utterly and beyond retrieve. A day later, 
and suflicient news was distributed to satisfy 
all that the French had met at Weissenbourg a 
calamitous reverse. From that moment it was 
wretchedness for me to stop at the chateau. I 
told Desplace so; and though he attempted to 
detain me, I do think, friends that we were, he 


passed | the point. 


was relieved when, oniy two days after, I took | 


leave of him. In fact, he was forced to be con- 
stantly occupied at the mayoralty, as intelli- 
gence of one disaster followed sharp on the 
other. 
Hotel about nine in the evening. What a 
change a few weeks had wrought! The 
Tuileries were closed ; the Boulevards crammed 
at night by a respectable mob ; the fickle pop- 
ulace cursing the leaders for yielding to their 
cries. Plans for fortifying Paris were being 
rapidly carried out. I thought to solace myself 
with a drive in the ** Bois.” Alas! my voiture 
was stopped, and I had to proceed on foot. I 
saw laborers cutting down the trees, and 
engineers preparing to close up the gaps made 
by the avenues, I turned my steps away from 
these unhappy sights. I recalled former scenes 
in that gay, luxurious city, and at the court of 
the Emperor. A vision of my fellow-travelers 
of the Dover train rose before me: rather dis- 
agreeable times for them, unless, indeed, they 
had secured their “plunder,” and put the seas 


betwixt them and France, for the board of 
brokers was now a pandemonium, 
* . * *. * * 


The Empress and her Ministers were fast 


I left for Paris, and reached the Grand | 


breaking down; Sédan and the End were 
approaching. It was time to quit. Iam not |} 


writing a history, but giving a rapid account of 
an “exciting trip.” Before the Germans had 


Worthy ambition, eh ? to pass a poor 
devil on the road life! Upon my word, I 
believe I should be a better man if I had a wife. 
I rather like women; but it is a little hard to 
undersiand how a fé manages with a 
woman tied to him morning, noon and night, 
That’s what takes Then, I am not sure 
that anybody ’d have me that was anyways 
suitable. Of course, I should want intelligence 


ot 


LOW 


never could endure a plain woman, or a woman 
with a loud voice, or Yes, sir, that question 


—and intellectuality, too, by George! and I} 


is in order,” continued the doctor, stroking his | 


long, silky black beard. ‘ That is what 1 call 
driving the nail in, 
Iiessman, to give in exchange for these royal 
| treasures of mind and body? A good name— 
| yes; an unexceptionable position, unimpeach- 
able integrity—yes, sir. Tiese are something ;” 
and here our M.D. reined up before an elegant 
brown-stone mansion, where one of his best 
pecuniarily speaking) and most fashionable 
patients resided. Here Dr. John was employed 
by the year; and although the position was no 
| sinecure, on account of the amount of patience 
required to battle with the nervous fancies of 
the principal invalid of the establishment, 
| still. Dr. John, to use his own telling vernacular, 
considered it **an exceedingly soft thing 
soft it was in more senses than one. 

Dr. John walked right up into the invalid’s 
chamber. 

“Oh, good-morning, doctor. A little late, 
aren’t you? Seems to me I have been waiting 
an unusual length of time,” crawled the lady 
from her luxurious couch. 

‘“*About the usual hour,” replied Dr. John, 


with no especial show of deference. ** What 
seems to be the matter this morning ?” 
“Now, really, doctor, that is too cruel. 


Matter this morning! Do you remember what 
was the matter yesterday ? 
blunt. You shock my nerves terribly.” 

** Let me see,” said the doctor. * Yesterday, 
according to your own admission, you were 
fagved out with a fashionable party and a late 
supper. That, of course, cannot be the case 
to-day.” 

*“] know I should not have attempted it in 
my weak state, doctor. I know just what you 
will think of it,” sighed the fashionable woman 
from her downy bed. ‘But, then, you men 
never will understand what society demands of 
us women. Dear Estelle (dear Estelle was the 
invalid’s daughter) had quite set ber heart on 
going to Mrs. Donk’s reception. Of course I 
could not allow the dear chi/d to go unat- 
tended, and, bless your heart, Dr. Hessman, 
that girl’s father would not accompany her toa 
party if she fell dead at his feet in conse- 
quence. Oh, lord, such a time as I did have 
about it, trying to induce Mr. Waters to escort 
her! I really believe that scene had more to do 


What have you got, John | 


"—and | 


Please don’t be so | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


and it will 
ing the efforts previously made to entbrall him, 
he should think only of the present loveliness, 


* What are you reading, Miss Estelle ?” said 





Dr. Jolin, after a moment of appreciative 
scrutiny, ‘** Wilson’s Essays, eh?” and the 
docior’s face showed ail the surprise and 


pleasure feit by its owner, ‘And upon my 
word, if here isn’t Emerson! That is healthy 
food—rather heavy, though, I should think, for 
a sick girl !” 

Estelle drew a long breath! For the 
first time in the twelve months of trial had she 
received one single word of compliment or 


ti > 
MISS 


not be strange that, notwithstand- | 


commendation from the man whom her wother | 


had determined she should marry. 

** And, as true as I live, another book under 
the pillow. 
know the tille of that volume also,” continued 
the doctor, almost caressingly. 
invalid, languidly, “‘but a stupid 
book that I got from the library. 
pends upon me, you see, for our dgsserts, and 


sorely tested.” 

One little hand tucked the volume further 
under the pillow, while the other, unconsciously 
of course, dropped upon the doctor’s. With 


Really, I have some curiosity to | 





“Who are you ?” she continued, apparently 
oblivious to the iast command. 

* John Hessman, at your service, and at 
present your self-constituted physician, who 
vill be obeyed! Now, drink this beef-tea— 
take Flory’s little hand in yours, and go straight 
to sleep.” 

With a sigh of relief, a smile, a momentary 
attempt to keep her eyes open a little longer, 
and the invalid was sleeping as quietly as an 
infant. 

Four weeks from that day, Miss Kate Britton 
rode out in the doctor's carriage, almost as 
well as ever, 

br. John looked unutterable things, as he 
jumped into that gig and took his seat beside 
her, Very like the day,a month ago, when he 
had something particular to say to himself— 


| only now he evidently had a communication to 
| make to another. 
“Oh, it is nothing,” replied the would-be | 


cookery- | 
Mother de- 


* It will be safe for me to resume my writing 
to-morrow ; will it not, doctor ?”’ inquired Kate, 
the first to break the silence. “I teel better 


| and stronger to-day than I have for a year.” 
I can tell you that sometimes my ingenuity is | 


the white jeweled fingers lying on his, the fair | 


dazzling face upturned, the words which would 
have doomed him to misery all the days of his 
life were almost spoken. 

How wonderfully and providentially little 
things sometimes appear, to save from desola- 
tion and death! The hand with which she had 
striven to hide the partially concealed volume 
had, strangely enough, lifted the frill of the 
pillow, and disclosed both title and author. 
One of the most mischievous and recklessly 
written books ever translated into the English 
language, 

For a moment the doctor sat silent with hor- 
ror and astonishment. Not so much that the 
young woman before him had developed a taste 
for such literature, but that she could so un- 
blushingly lie to him. 

‘*T do not think,” said he at last, ‘‘ that you 
need any medicine! So you have my permis- 


| sion to study the cook-book under your pillow 


with my suffering to-day than the party had. | 


Dear me, such a set man as Mr. Waters is! I 
told him—says I, ‘ William, this may result in my 
death. What do you think he said in reply, 
doctor?) Says he—‘* When a woman gets to be 
forty years old, and don’t know enough to take 
care of her own health, and the healths of her 
children, it is time she died ;\ and then, doctor, 
he lit his cigar, and puffed out of the house, I 
tell you this, because I want you to know what 
has so unneryed me, and that you may not lay it 
all to the party. Estelle is quite ill, too, doctor, 
and when you have written out my prescrip- 


| tion, I wish you would walk into the next room 
| and see her.” 


beleaguered ** Beautiful Paris,” I was safe in 
London — London, immense, sombre, over- | 
grown, but free—and realized to its fullest 


extent the force and meaning of the word. 
Scarcely eight weeks had sufliced for all this. 





“DOCTOR JOHN." 


“ A pocTor’s life is a strange one !” muttered 
Dr. John Hessman, as he jumped into his car- 
riage, taking the reins from the hands of the 
grinning Ethiopian who for the last twenty 
minutes had been cherishing the fond delusion 


that he was to accompany his master on his | 


round of professional inquiry. 

* Not this time, Ebony,” said the doctor, with 
a good-natured shrug of his broad shoulders. 
‘You shall come to-morrow,” noting the 
look of disappointment in the boy’s face. Dr. 
John was more tender of his servants than 
some men are of their wives. 

‘““Oh, never mind, Massa, never mind !” 
replied Ebony, like the average human, quite 
forgetful of annoyance when the subject of 
consideration. ‘I knows what’tis. I just knows 
what ’tis,” added Ebony, as he watched the car- 
riage out of sight. ‘* He’s got one of his spells, 
and wants to talk to hisself ; I know him of old. 
If twas anybody but Dr. John, I should just 
say, ‘Ebony, that man has got softening of the 
skull ;) but no such nonsense can be laid to 
him.” 

Dr. John did want to be alone, or as much 
alone as a man can be in the streets of a 
crowded city, and he did want to talk to him- 
self. Most men who are in the habit of com- 
muning with their own souls, do it in audible 
language ; so in this respect, whatever he 
might be in others, Dr. John did not diffe> 
from his brethren. A man’s own opinion is 
not unfrequently his best and safest companion, 
It will keep its owner’s secrets, and when the 
companionship is frequent, will in all cases 
properly guide and admonish. Self-communism 
in its highest form is the avenue which leads 
directly to the heart of God. 

“Yes,” continued the doctor—* yes, sir.” 
(Sometimes Dr. John was very respectful to him- 
self). ‘* A doctor’slifeisnojoke! Easy, my beauty, 
easy! Now, John, look at that horse. You 
are only just a little more of an animal than he 
is. It’s fun for him to travel when there’s 
another horse close by that he can outrun. 
Exactly the cise with you, John. If it hadn't 
been for another horse in the shape of a doctor 
you were determined to get a little the start 
of. where would you bave been to-day? That's 


Dr. John knew that something must be ad- 
ministered, or his professional reputation would 
be irretrievably damaged, so with a quiet smile 
playing round his large mouth—(Dr. John’s 
mouth was really very large, and truth compels 
us to state that he had an under-jaw to match, 
though the rows of unexceptionably white 
and even teeth, and the silken chin-covering, 
glossy and soit as a woman's hair, entirely re- 
deemed the lower part of his face from ugli- 
ness)+the physician wrote the few necessary 


Latin words, among which aqua seemed really | 


the most conspicuous, and then passed into the 
other room. The doctor knew what awaited 
him. This little game had been tried more 
than once before. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Estelle,” said Dr. 
John, approaching the sofa, where the languid 
beauty reclined. ‘* Your mother tells me you 
are ill.” 

Miss Estelle, with an almost impatient ges- 
ture, brushed back the floating hair from her 
temples—carelessly, and really unintentionally, 


most beautiful arms thal sculpture ever raved 
about—and replied : 

“Your manner seems to say, ‘ Miss Estelle, 
you are always ill. 


if you would once in your life be kind to me. I 
do really think something 1s the matter with my 
heart. What if I should die ?” 

No picture of Watteau’s could ever have 
been more witching, more charmingly colored, 
than the little form before him. 
sory of toilet had been brought to bear upon 


ot her boudoir, with its lace and fantastic em- 
broidery, slippered feet and graceful postures. 
Then the vases filled with flowers, the mirrors 
and jewels, and perfumes, and enticing lolling- 
chairs. Heigho! many a strong man has 
bowed to such a shrine—made a fool of bhim- 
self for If¥e—when in the glare and glitter of 
the drawing-room no such nonsense would 
have been thought of. 

Dr. John acknowledged the beauty of this 
picture. It was dainty, piquant, dangerous. 
It had been dished up for him on several pre- 





vious occasions, but never so much to his mind 


|}as now. The beauty’s manner was earnest, 
and almost supplicating. What man could 
| fail to be appreciative under such circum- 


stances? Remember, too, that Dr. John was 
longing to be loved—had that very morning 
almost prayed that heaven would send him a 
| little 





it would seem, baring by the motion one of the | 


Why don’t you behave | 
yourself?” Oh, how happy! should be, Dr. John, 


Every acces- | 


the citadel of his heart; and to a handsome | 
woman no dress is so becoming as the négligée | 


as diligently as you may feel disposed. It is 
pleasant to know that fashionable young ladies 
are possessed of such domestic and literary 
tastes. Good-morning, Miss Waters.” 

Dr. John passed out of that abode of luxury, 
sick at heart. 

“* And yet,” he muttered, **I came very near 
losing myself in that trap. What confounded 
fools men are !” 

This thought was rather humiliating, and Dr. 
John was unable to shake it off during the day ; 
and when he turned his horse’s head home- 
ward, it was with a feeling of disgust and lone- 
liness, never before experienced. 


‘Pretty much all alike, I am afraid,” he con- | 


tinued softly to himself. 

Just then a little figure in the middle of the 
street attracted his attention. A child, to all 
appearance not a day over five years, with 
uplifted arms, stood, heedless of danger, look- 
ing straight into his face. Quicker than I can 
tell, Dr. John had jumped from his carriage, 
seized the little creature, and placed her on the 
seat beside him. 

‘You were in great danger, my dear,” said 
the doctor, looking down into the singularly 
sweet and intelligent young face. ‘*‘ What made 
you stand in the middle of the crowded street ?” 

‘Arve you a doctor?” was the only reply 
vouchsafed. 

‘* By profession, yes, little miss, and by name 
John Hessman, Have you any commands for 
his highness ?” 





“No, little girl,” replied the doctor. “It 
will not be safe tor you to resume your writing 
L six months !’ 

“Oh, doctor, you are joking now; I know 
you are,” said Kute, noting the look of amuse- 
ment in his expressive eyes. 

“No, Kate, indeed I am not joking. You 
shall never go back to tha: drudgery again, if 
I can he!p it.” 

The hot blood mounted clear to Kate’s 
temples. ‘Dr. Hessman,” she continued, as- 
suming a business-like manner, ** but for you I 
should have been in my grave !” 

** In all probability,” broke in her companion, 
with more truth than modesty, 

‘“* Well,” she continued, you have saved my 


| life, kept my darling little sister from starva- 


“Tf you are a doctor, I want you to go home 


with me, and if you are not, please tell me 
where I can find one. My sister Kate ia sick— 
awful sick, and she taiks and sings all the time ; 
and I haven’t got any money—neither itas she, 
but she will die if somebody don’t come.” 

“Tam a doctor, and will go home with you, 
little darling,” said our friend, involuntarily 
drawing the sobbing child toward him. ‘* Don’t 

T can help her if anybody can.” 

bBeiore they arrived at the residence of the 
sick girl, Dr. John had discovered, by skillful 
questioning, that the child’s name was Florence 
Britton—the sister’s, Kate Britton; that Kate 
wrote stories, and made reports, and sometimes 
had to be out late at night taking notes and 
preparing articles for the Press ; that she had 
not been well during the Winter, and for the 
last three weeks had been unable to attend to 
her literary duties, and was now suffering from 
brain fever. The room which the doctor 
entered was plainly and neatly furnished, and 
bore unmistakable marks of refinement and 
womanly taste. 

** Kate,” said the little girl, climbing into the 
bed where her sister lay moaning with pain— 
‘sister Kate, I have brought a doctor to see 
you. I found him in the street, and he says 
he can make you well. Look at him, Katie— 
he is very kind.” 

“Cuddle right down beside me, Flory darling. 
There—that’s a a good little girl. Go to sleep; 
don’t mind sister Kate—she’s only got a head- 
ache. Say your prayers, Flory —say your 
prayers,” murmured the girl, even in delirium, 
thoughtful of her precious charge. 

Here was a case to rouse Dr. John’s energies 


—a case which appealed to his sympathy and | 


respect—a case, so far as he was able to judge, 
of utter loneliness and destitution. So, like the 
good man he was, he set himself to work in 
sarnest. A good nurse was procured, neces- 


sary articles were brought into the house, and | 


over all he watched as tenderly as if the sufferer 
had been his own sister. The fourth day the 
invalid awoke to consciousness, and looked Dr. 
John straigut in the face. 

‘*Where am I?” said she, attempting to rise. 

* At home,” he replied. 
quiet.” 

‘Where is Flory ?” 


‘Asleep by your side. Don’t ask any more 


bundle of comfort in shape of a good wife, | questions,” 


**Please be very | 





tiou—cared for us both as though we had been 
your own kindred! But how can I ever——?” 
“” 


‘here, child, stop right where you are. 
Never, if you have any regard for my feelings, 
allow that word to slip from your lips. I want 
to take you and Flory to ny home, and make 
your happiness my care. In short, Kate, I 
want a wile and a sister: will you be the first? 
Perhaps you don’t love me exactly-—but I know 
I can make you !” 

* But I do love you!” said Miss Kate, under 
her breath. 

* All right. then! 

She went. 

Dr. John scarce 


Will you go ?” 


y ever talks to himself now. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
ALEXIS iS a pianist. 
Mian is to have a theatre seating 6,000. 
Opera Bourrr came to finis on Saturday last. 
“ Ricnarp III.” is soon to be brought outat 
Booth’s. 


Mrs. CHANFRAU 
with success. 


traveling Southward 


18S 


Grav has engaged the great pianist, 


Rubenstein. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bovucicautr visit the United 
States in August, 

THE new opera-house in Paris is to have 
a@ copper ceiling. 

Mrs. Macreapy 
Louis with Shylock. 

“THe Provoked 
at the Fifth Avenue. 


has been delighting St. 


Ilusband” is to be seen 
made a sensation a3 


Pavu.LinE Lucca has 


| Mignon, in St. Petersburg. 


Oxe Buu has formed a Concert troupe, and 
is off on a two months’ tour, 

Last Saturday was the third anniversary 
of the opening of booth’s Theatre, 

Gounop composed the Te Deum 
celebration of Wales’s recovery. 

Miss Anna Meuuic gave her first grand 
concert in Steinway Hall, January 31st. 

Tue wonderful European Circus has drawn 
good audiences to the Grand Opera House. 


for the 


Tue Saturday Concerts at Association Hall, 
New York, are very pleasing and popular. 

Mr. Mackay is to appear in natural acting 
at the St. James, the piece being *‘ Marriage.” 


“Latta Rooku” is in preparation at the 
Grand Opera House, and brilliant scenery is promised, 


Tat goat, so long expected in the “ Black 
Crook,’ is to be driven into exhibition this week at 
Niblo’s. 

“Junius Casar’”’ has been on the stage at 
Booth’s since Christmas, and still meets merited 
approbatiou. 


Tue old French Theatre in Fourteenth 
Street is being fitted up for Fechter, who will call it 
the Lyceum. 

PHILADELPHIA was surprised at the dignity, 
grace and force with which Janauschek invested the 
character of Lady Dedilock. 

A TESTIMONIAL entertainment was given at 
Niblo’s on Wednesday of last week, for the benefit of 
the widow and children of the late William A. Moore. 

EK. L. Davenport is playing the hero at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, in the drama ‘ Ray- 
mond the Patriot,’’ which has struck the popular 
vein. 

A cLEVER amateur dramatic performance 
took place at the Union League Theatre, New York, 
January 3lst, for the benefit of the Sewing School of 
St. Ann’s Church. 


“ MonaLtpi” has been seen for four weeks 
at the St. James, and friends of mechanical acting 
have had a fine chance of seeing it expressed by the 
faithful student of Delsarte. 


Parepa-Rosa, always popular, commenced 
a brief season of English opera at the Academy of 
Music on Monday last. It is expected that “* Zampa” 
and “ The Water Carrier” will be produced. 

Mr. Parrtison, the pianist, gave a fine 
concert at Ch’ckering Hall, January 31st, at which he 
played his very entertaining ‘‘Stormy Petrel,” and 
— Barron sang one of Thomas’s charming compo- 
sitions, 
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NEW YORK—SPORISMEN IN CAMP AMONG 


THE LATE BISHOP McGILL. 


BisHop MCGILL was born in Philadelphia on 
the 4th of November, 1809. In his youth he 
stud'ed the profession of law, which he after- 
ward practiced in New Orleans for about a 
year, when his inclinations led him to study 
for the Church. With this view he removed to | 
Baltimore and entered St. Mary’s Seminary, 
where he went through a full theological 
course. After he had graduated, with high 
honors, he returned to Bardstown, Ky., where 
he was ordained priest, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop David, June 13th, 1830, and was at 
once made assistant-priest, or curate, to the 
Rev. Mr. Spaulding, then parish-priest at Louis- 
ville, and now Archbishop of the diocese of 
Baltimore. 

On the 10th of October, in the year 1860, a 
Bull from His Holiness Pope Pius the Ninth 
elevated him to the dignity of Bishop of the 
See of Richmond. He was consecrated Bishop 
at Bardstown by the Most Rev. Dr. P. R. Ken- 
drick, Archbishop of St. Louis, on the 10th of 
November, 1850. He at once repaired to the 
scene of his new duties, and arrived in Rich- 
mond December 6th, 1850. 

In 1870 he attended the session of the Ecu- 
menical Council in Rome, returning from the 
Holy City in the early part of 1871. Upon his 
arrival in New York he was for a considerable 
period delayed there in consequence of an 
attack of the disease which brought him to 
the grave. Bishop McGill’s labors in his dio- 
cese were rewarded with the most signal suc- 
cess. He established several new churches, 
both in the State of Virginia and West Virginia. 

He was the author of several literary works 
of great merit, and by the amiability of his 
temper and manner, won the esteem of all the 
other religious sects in Virginia, as well as that 
of all the members of his own. 








CURLING IN CENTRAL PARK. 


Ovr Scottish friends have introduced among 
the sports of this country one that bids fair to 
be popular with every advocate of muscular 
development and pleasant exercise. The pre- 
sent Winter has been extremely favorable for 
the old-fashioned sport of curling, and the 
Commissioners of the Central Park did a wise 
thing when they gave up to the exclusive use 
of the Scottish Clubs the pond at Seventy-third 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

There, during the cold, bracing days of De- 
cember and January, the vivacious Scots met 
in friendly contest, and carried on their matches 
in the presence of large asyemblies of citizens. 

A good curling-pond should be a parallelo- 
gram, at least fifty yards broad, as this will 
accommodate several sets of players. 

The surface of the ice is marked with dia- 
grams about twenty feet wide, and nearly the 
entire width of the pond. A circle called the 
“‘ tee,” with a diameter of some tweive feet, is 


second called the *‘ foot” circle. Halfway between | and the 
the two circles a ‘* middle” line is scratched, | 


THE ADIRONDACKS.—A WINTER-NIGUT SCENE.—-FROM A SKETCH BY T, 8. 
‘*skip,” or leader. The skip directs 
the entire contest, walking continually over 


and again, between that and the tees, two other | the course and pointing out the direction for 


lines, termed ** the hogs.” | the stones to be thrown. When all arrange- 
The curling-stones are usually made of/ ments are completed, the players are numbered 

granite, weighing about forty pounds, cut | by the skip, the most proficient coming last. 
curler grasps the handle of the 


smooth, and furnished with a stout handle. The first 
To play a match, nine persons are required, | stone, and, standing in his circle, throws it 
four for each side, with two stones apiece, | along the ice with the intention of having it 











drawn at each extremity, within which is a 


THE LATE BISHOP m‘GILL, OF RICHMOND, VA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDERSON. 


| Fesrvary 17, 1S 











~ 


JAMESON. —SEE PAGE 366, 


stop in or near the inner circle opposite. The 
others follow until the stones are all placed, 
when the second party prepare for the exhi- 
| bition of skill, and the peculiar excitement of 
| the sport begins. 
| The object of the second party is to displace 
| the stones of the first, and at the same time 
| to place as many as possible of their own within 
the tee. 

The frequent rolling of the stones scratches 
the ice, and as the slightest obstacle would di- 
vert a stone from its course, the players make 
use of brooms, under the direction of the skip, 
and sweep the ice over which the stone is to 
pass, The player’s party is allowed to sweep 
when the stone has passed the middle line, 
and till it reaches the tee; then, that it may 
| go beyond the circle, the opponents use their 
brooms with great enthusiasm until its mo- 

mentum is expended. The sweeping must 
always be crossways. 

| When the last player takes his stone, the 
utmost interest is shown by both sides. The 
skip runs backward and forward, measuring 
| with his eye the distance between the stones 
| that have been placed, calculating the muscular 
| strength of the curler, and pointing out how 
| he shall play to displace the opponents’ stones 
| and keep his own -within the tee. As the last 
stone glides over the ice the entire party follow 
| it, dancing, shouting, sweeping, and apparently 
| oblivious of everything else. The final shots 
| must be precise and vigorous, and the stones 
|are frequently seen hitting those of the other 
party, then describing a sharp curve and gliding 
away toward the tee 

Curling requires the same nerve, precision 
and study as billiards, and an amateur is 
brought to the highest pitch of wonder by the 
science displayed during the last fifteen min- 
utes of the match. Unlike billiards, the player 
is obliged to follow the order of the skip, 
whether he deems the move judicious or not. 
Should his foot slip or the handle of the stone 
come out, he is entitled to a second throw, 
provided the stone does not reach the ** middle” 
line. The opponents will do their best to 
clear the ice so that the stone passes the line 
and the shot becomes forfeited. If in the 
collision of stones the player's breaks, the 
largest piece is to be regarded as the whole 
stone, and its course followed accordingly. No 
stone is considered within or out the circle 
unless it actually clears the line. 

The New York Caledonian Club has been the 
pioneer in the establishment of the game in 
this country, and various Scottish associations 
have indulged in matches during the past 
month on the Central Park Pond. 

It isa healthful game to play, and an inter- 
esting one to witness. 

Our engraving represents one of the inter- 
esting contests between the Caledonian and the 
St. Andrew’s Clubs, where the latter won by a 
majority of four shots. The sons of St. An- 
drew have been engaged in seven club matches 
this season, and have been the victcr in five of 
them. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 


TuaovuGu the weather may be severe and travel 
rendered a matter of vexation, there is a pecu- 
liar charm attached to hunting in Winter. The 
further one goes, and the greater the difficul- 
ties presented, the more fascinating is the 
employment when good game is struck. Up in 
the Adirondacks—named after the hardy Indians 
that gloried in their tortuous roads, noble 
rocks and ravines and superb facilities for 
fishing—Winter life is exhilarating in the ex- 
treme. The rifle and rod are indispensable 
companions for such a trip, and small portable 
boats a great consideration. The Saranac Lakes 
are usually struck for guides and camp equip- 
nents, unless tourists are sufficiently acquainted 
with the locality to be independent. Guides, 
logs, kitchen apparatus and all necessary ac- 
companiments can be hired at a moderate cost, 
but the most enjoyable plan is to take a small 
tent and a limited collection of cooking uten- 
sils and articles of food, and then penetrate 
the forests, where ample opportunities for 
hunting and fishing will be offered. Or, if 
the travelers are accustomed to ** roughing it,” 
let them depend on their blankets and such 
brushwood as may be cut for shelter, The 
mountains contain many lakes and streams, 
abounding with excellent trout and pickerel, 
while deer roam about in immense herds. 

Then, when one tires of fishing and‘ hunting, 
he has a most delightful territory in which to 
study the fantastic garb which nature has so 
liberally thrown over patches of our country. 

Romantic ladies may be pleased to traverse 
the gorges of these mountains during the Sum- 
mer months, but for wholesome exercise and 
real pleasure, onr vote goes for mid-Winter, 
and a scene like the one presented in our en- 
graving. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Wuat comes after cheese? Mice. 
A poser for an occulist—A window-blind. 


Wuart is stronger than a council of ten? 
potent-eight. 

Some people at a crowded evening party had 
belles on their toes, 

Way is a proud girl like a music book? Be- 
cause she is full of airs. 

Sometimrs coal does not burn well of an 
evening, because it’s slate. 

Wuicu are the most seasonable clothes for 
all seasons? Pepper and salt. 

Waar ’bus has found room for the greatest 
number of people? Columbus. 

Burxp men can always buy eyes-in-glass 
very cheaply at a druggist’s. 

Wuen a kettle just begins to boil, is its 
music that of a dull simmer ? 


How To prevent milk turning into cream— 
Buy it of a New York milkman. 


A SHOEMAKER always finishes his shoe at the 
beginning, and begins at the last. 


Way is troy weight like an unconscious per- 
son? Because it has no scruples. 


Women think all men are thieves. 
they may rob them even of their names, 


Ir your uncle’s sister is not your aunt, what 
relation is she to you? She is your mother. 


War is a cat going up three pairs of stairs 
like a high hill? Because she’s a-mountain. 


Wuen is the soup likely tc run out of the 
saucepan? When there’s a leek (leak) in it. 


‘‘Letr the toast be, dear woman,” the man 
said to his wife when he wanted to eat it all himself. 


*ParTING is such sweet sorrow,” particu- 
larly with a cracked looking-giass and a toothless 
comb. 


Way is chloroform like Mendelssohn? Be- 
cause it is one of the greatest composers of modern 
times. 

How would you express in two letters that 
you were twice the size of your companions? I W (I 
double you). 


To a Farr CorrEsPONDENT.—No ; ships do 
not wear whales’ bones in their stays, nor do they 
suffer from tight lacing. 


Way is the claimant likely to be a cheerful 
ghost when he wins the day? Because he will be a 
rich ’un (i. e. apparation), 


Wuen your doctor questions you it is some 
consolation to know that he is out of order also ; for, 
though you are queer, he is the querist. 


Corns do not aid us on our path through life, 
as arule; yet we have all heard of a certain Pilgrim 
whose Progress was entirely due to a Bunyan. 


An author was reproved by a friend for 
editing so many volumes. ‘ My dear sir, you will 
never reach posterity if you carry so much luggage.”’ 


Waar resemblance is there between swing- 
ing, drinking a cup of tea, sharpening a carpenter’s 
tool, and dressing a wound? In each case you see- 
saw, sir. 


A very slender man asked a friend what 
character he had better assume at a masquerade, 
and was advised to braid his legs, and appear as a 
whip-lash. 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know if Noah 
was his own ark-itect? Not having been with him 
when he built the ark, our Noah-ledge on the subject 
ls too limited to give a satisfactory answer. 


Dorrnc the trial of Mrs. Wharton at Anna- 
polis, the following or, occurred between the 
Attorney General and Dr. Warren, a distinguished 
physician of Baltimore, who was under cross-ex- 
amination: Attorney General—A doctor ought to be 
able to give an opinion of a disease without making 
mistakes. Witness—They are as capable as lawyers. 
Attorney General—Doctors’ mistakes are buried six 
feet under ground ; a lawyer’s are not. Witness— 
Bot they are sometimes hung on a tree! 


A 


Well, 








A NEW DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL 
WiALTH. 


Tue discovery of a new domain of mineral 
wealth, equal in extent and richnegs to the islands of 
Great Britain rising out of the seas, close to our 
shores and within our national jurisdiction, would fill 
the national mind with interest'and excitement. A 
fact similar in importance and ih future results is 
being actually wrought out in the opening of the great 


deposits of coal, and the neighboring region of unri- 

valed iron ores, by the extension of the Chesapeake 

and Ohio railroad to the Obio river. 

The great natural advantages of this region, tra- 
| versed by the western half of the Chesapeake and 
| Ohio railroad, now nearly completed, and its incaleu- 
| lable riches in coal, iron, salt, timber, etc., have been 
long known, 

Nearly 16,000 square miles of the best and most 
available portion of the coal-flelds of the American 
continent lie in West Virginia, and the greater portion 
of this vast area nature has rendered of easy develop- 
ment, through the agency of the numerons streams 
which traverse it, and by the marvelous convenience 
of the manner in which she has located and distri- 
buted the choice varieties of bituminous, cannel and 
splint coal, with which it abounds, 

Besides the opening and development of the region 
above described, the completion of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railroad as a great East and West trunk 
line, linking together the waters of the Chesapeake 
bay and the Ohio river, has other important bearings, 
It will stimulate the production of wheat, tobacco 
and other agricultural products of Virginia and West 
Virginia, as it passes through some of the finest 
agricultural portions of those States, 

It will also, with its connections, form the much- 
needed short and economical route to the Atlantic 
ports for the cotton of Tennessee, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi ; the tobacco, hemp and cattle of Kentucky, 
Ohio and Indiana, and the provisions and breadstulfs 
of the Western and Northwestern States, 

About 322 miles of the railroad are now finished, or 
nearly so—227 miles on the eastern end, from Rich- 
mond to White Sulphur Springs, and about 95 miles 
on the western end, from the city of Iluntingdon, on 
the Ohio river, to the vicinity of the Falls of Kanawha 
—and the whole will be completed during the Summer 
or Autumn of the present year. It is said to be one 
of the best railroads in its construction in the United 
States, being brought up in every particular to the 
requirements of the large traffic which is expected to 
flow over it. 

The cost of the road and equipment, ‘when ‘com- 
pleted, will be about $30,000,000 ; and it is estimated 
that the value of its property and franchises, within 
five years, cannot be less than $50,000,000. Its affairs 
have been conducted with conspicuous energy and 
ability, and a comprehensive, wise and successful 
policy is evident throughout in ‘ts management. 

This road, with its superior route and other conspi- 
cuous advantazes, and its influence upon the deve- 
lopment of the most important mineral regions of the 
continent and upon the transportation of Western 
products to the Atlantic seaboard, is one of the most 
important contributions to the railway system of the 
United States. 








Rartroaps—FirE Protection. 
OFFICE MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. Co., | 
CHIcaGo, Jan, 20, 1572. j 
F. W. FARWELL, Esq., Secretary Bubcock Fire Er- 
tinguisher Company, 

DEAR SiR: In reply to your inquiries, I would say: 
We have 120 of the Babcoc« Fire Extinguishers on our 
road, at various stations, shops, warehouses, and on 
our passenger trains. During the past two years of 
their use by this company, thirty-five to forty actual 
fires have been put out with the ‘* Babcock,” and a 
large amount of property saved from destruction, 
such as loaded cars, station-houses, wood piles, 
bridges, sheds, etc., etc. H. E. SARGENT, 


Sarz Orr.—It affords us unusual pleasure 
to call attention of our readers to Denslow & Bush’s 
Premium Oil, 150 fire test. Wespeak from personal 
experience when we say this Oil is unsurpassed for 
safety, purity, and illuminating power. It is over 
forty degrees higher in fire test than the ordinary 
Oil, and consequently so much safer. Families who 
understand and consult their interests will use no 
other light where gas cannot be had. 





Cxromos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








Tue use of a sing!e bottle of Hall’s Vege- 
table Sic.lian Hair Renewer is sufficient to show its 
efficacy in restoring the natural color of the hair and 
cleansing the scalp. 











“‘The best” is a term always applied to Bur- 
nett’s Preparations. They deserve the title, 








Burglar Alarm Telegraph. 

This one bell, located in the 
sleeping-room, rings upon the 
opening of each window and 
door of the house. An experi- 
ence of nine years without a 
failure, proves that it is perfect, 
reliable and satisfactory, Thou- 
Sands who are using it testify to its merits, 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Hotel Annunciator by Electricity. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ELECTRIC HOUSE ANNUNCIATOR. 


ENTIRELY NEW. SEE IT. 


Electric Safe and Vault Protector. 
All the burglars in New York defied. 
E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St. 








BFWE GIVE IT AWAYIT! @9 


BOOK OF WONDERS, 


Contains over 50 Splendid Illustrations, Rich, Rare. 
and Racy. , “‘ Valuable Recipes” and Secrets worth 
coowing, &c. Send three cent stamp to pay postage, 
Address B. FOX & OO., Station “A,” New York City, 


MAGIC 


Has removed to 















FOR THE PARLOR. Send 
Stamp for a Price List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY 
743 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite his old store, 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS 
Gun Material. Write for Price-List, to GREAT 








WESTERN GUN WORKS, Yittsburgh, Pa, Army 
Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for, Agents 


Kanawha Valley of West Virginia, with ite wonderful | wanted, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





NEW YORK, CORK 


NEW 
THE 


AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 
SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPI 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIA" 
6,000_tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from 
Liverpool on Thursdays, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City. 
Passenger accommodations (for all Classes) uuri 
valed, combining 
SAFErY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 


Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and hath 
rooms in midship section, where least motion 
felt. Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these 


steamers. 

KATES—Saloon, $80 gold. 0 currency. 
Those wishing to send ior friends from the Old Coun 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $53 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc, 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upward. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s oifices, No. 19 Broadway, New York. 

855-906 


e 


Steerage, ¢! 








The 


PATENTED 29TH AUGUST, 1871. 
BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


THE BEST AND moet PERFECT PIN EVER 
MA ) oy 


Narsery Favorite Safety Pin. 


Inches of Wire to Construct 
one Pin, 


T OVERCOMES OBJECTIONS 
constantly made by those using other pins. Unlike 
them, the wire is formed into a long and short spiral 
coil. The pin is pointed at the end, and is of a tri- 
angular shape, which will allow it easily to penetrate 
one or more thicknesses of cloth. When confined, the 
sharp point is perfectly inclosed and secure, and 
cannot become loosened except by hand manipu- 
lation. They give perfect satisfaction. Liberal induce- 
ments offered to the Trade. Local and Traveling 
Agents wanted everywhere. One dozen pins packed 
in a neat little box and sent post-paid to any address 
on receipt of One Dollar. Address, 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 
599 Broadway, N. Y. 


It Takes 22 





Boker’s Bitters! Boker’s Bitters! 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


“BOKER’S BITTERS,” 


since an experience of more than forty-five years has 

prored them tobe BY FAR the BEST aid most 

EFFICACIOUS Stomach Bitters, as wellasa 

very agreeable and pleasant cordial. Beware of 

counterfeits, and buy on/y of respectable houses, 

L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 

P. O. box 1029. 66 Liberty St., New York. 

855 -65-cow 





A cel ae 
_£ o ALLIS, 
STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN STREET, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Acent. 855-58 


> 


$30. 


Active Agents, not afraid to work, can make any of 
these sums weekly in canvassing for Youman’s 
Dictionary of Every-Day Wants, containing 
20,000 Receipts in Every Department of Human 
Effort. For every Housekeeper, Farmer, Trade and 
Profession. For the Sick and well. A STANDARD book 
of PERMANENT value to every wide awake, progress- 
ive person. It sells itself, Extra terms. Apply to, 
or address, F. M. REED, 139 Eighth Street (near Broad- 
way), New York, 855-67 


VALENTINES “Comics,” new styles, elegant- 
s ly colored, 15 cents a dozen ; 
25 for 25c. ; 44 gross, 60c.; 144 for only $1. Senti- 
mental, 15c., 25c. and 50c. a dozen. Elegant Lace and 
Gilt, 12¢., 15¢., 20c., 25c. and 50c, each. Superb box Val- 
entines ut $1, $1.50, $2., $3. and $5. Valentine Cards 
and Writers, 12c. each. ALL SENT PREPAID ANY- 
WHERE. $3., $5 and $10 Jots for dealers. Retail at 
FOUR TIMES the cost. All sent for cash. Try 25 
**Comics ” for 25 cents. Order only of HUNTER & Co., 
Hinsdale, N.H. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE LIFE OF 


JAMES FISK, 


A complete History of his Life and Exploits from a 
Peddler Boy to a King among Financiers. His 
TRIUMPHS AND FAILURES. HOw HE LIVED AND How 
HE DIED. Illustrated. Price, by mail, 50 cents, 


Terms, liberal, 
WM. FLINT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, or Chicago. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

We will insert Advertisements in 
Nine Hundred Weekly Newspapers 

FOR 
SIX DOLLARS PER LINE, 
Each insertion. A list of papers sent on application. 
Address, J. WEAVER & CO., 
854 57 Advertising Agents, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4M EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples and 
full particulars FREE, 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
850-901 















$12. $18, $24. 
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NEW YORK, 


INDIA GAMEL'S HAIR 


Shawis. 


Just Received, 3 


Cases, 


DIRECT FROK CALCUTTA. 


Ranging in Price from $500 to $1,500. 
The 


Cashmeres are extra fine 


exquisite designs, 


above quality, and 


ALSO, 
A large variety from $125 to $250, believed to be 
the best value ever imp rted, 


Embroideries, Trimmings, 
ETC. 

A Large Assortment of 
Hamburgh Edgirgs and Insertings, 
(All widths), 

Double Linen Chemise Bands, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
Linen Embroidered Chemise Yokes, 
BELOW IMPORTATION PRICES. 
3,000 Needle -Work Night - Dress 
Sets. 
35,000 Muslin Embroidered Bands, 
AT HALF PRICE, 
ALSO, A SPLENDID LINE OF 
Swiss and Cambric Flouncings 
Rufflings, Puffings, Etc. 
Cambric Piaitings, from $1 to $1.30 
per piece of 10 yards. 


Meares’ “ PARAGON ” Shirts 


Made to order of Best Materials, and 


WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by Express, C. 0. D., toany part of the country, 
at the following rates: 








6Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts, $ 9.00 
6 ‘“ Better Muslin and Good Linen, 10.50 
6 ‘‘ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen, 12.00 
6 ‘* Wamsutta Muslin and very Fine do. 13.00 
6 “ New York Millsand Better Linen, 15.00 


Directions for measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York. 


- HE GREAT MAGIC WATCH 
CHARM 

—for GENTLEMEN—contains a “Comiqne’” Photo- 
graph, magnified 100 times, By mail, 35 cts., or two 
of different kinds for 50 cts. Address, W. CARPEN- 
TER, 75 and 77 Nassau Street, N. Y. 855-56 


20 PIECES OF MUSIC 
For ONE DOLLAR, 


Why bny high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 200 pieces? Any 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged 
for the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. 
logues free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
lisher, 29 Beekman Street, N. Y. 855-58 











RUNKENNESS & OPIUM-EATING. 
Dr. BEERS, 107 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., has 
Permanent and Painless Cure for both these evils. 
Thousands cured. Send stamp for conclusive evidence, 
per month gnaranteed 


844-60-eOW 
$1G0 to 25 sure to Agents every- 


where selling our new seven-strand WHITE PLATINA 
CLOTHES LINES. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address, the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, eow 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts in every Man’s House 
without the aidofa medium? Innocent 
Amtsement for the Home Circle. The 
great demand for this development of 
Optical Science shows it to be ONE OF THR 

Wonpers oF The Ace! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 

directions. L.WALKER & CO. Box 4099, Boston. 


A CURIOSITY. 


Let everybody send for that mammoth paper, filled 
with good things. It contains Sporting Stories, 
Sketches, Yarns, and tells you how to obtain 
Chromos, Pictures, Jewelry, gratis. It is immense. 
Get it by all means ; 5 cents per copy, or sent on trial 
three months for 15 cents. Address, C. MACKEY, 
cor. Leonard and Centre Sts., N. Y. 854-07 


NOW READY, 
THE 


NEW NUMBER OF FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN. 


Being the Humorous and Satirical History 
of the Month, 


CONTAINING OVER 
50 Comic Engravings, 
BY THE FIRST ARTISTS OF THE AGE, 








= 








HE Large Cartoons are: ‘“*THE WHITE 

HOUSE TO LET.” ‘THE PRIZE BABY 
SHOW ; Or, The Rival Babies,” and numerous 
other illustrations—with 16 pages of the best 
light and pleasant reading matter, full of fun, 
frolic and wit. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 
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_ LLO’S CHEAP MUSIC 


NO. 751 BROADWAY. 


NOVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 
OPERAS, Complete Vocal Scores, Edited, cor 
rected according to the original scores, and trans 
lated into English. by NATALIA MACFARKEN, 

PRICE ONE 
scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 
following are now ready : 


BEETHOVEN’S FIDELIO, with the TWO GREA 
OVERTURES. 


AUBER’S FRA DIAVOLO. 
MOZA ARTS DON GIOVANNI, with all the recitatives. 
BELLINI’S NORMA. 
VERDI'S IL TROVATORE. 
~_ DONIZETTPS LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


DOLLAR; Or, handsomely bound in 
TWO DOLLAKS. The 


WEBER’S OBERON. 
“IL BARBIER £, with all the recitatives. | 


ROSSINI’S 
DONIZETTVS LUCREZIA BORGIA, 
MOZARI’S LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, 

recitatives, 

VERDI'S RIGOLEITO 
BELLINI’S SONNAMBUL A. 
WEBER'S FREISCHUTZ, 

WAGNER’S TANNHAUSER (next month). 

ASK FOR NOVELLO’sS EDITION, SEND FOR 
CATALOGUES AND LISTS TO 
NOVELLO, EWER c CO., NO. 751 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YOR _ oes 


The Gri Great ee 


By Jas. D. McCabe., Jr. The handsomest and most 
Valuable book to an American ever published. Has 
1,120 large 8vO, pages, 254 superb illustrations on wood | 
and sicel. No book like it has ever been issued, 


with all the 


Agents wanted, Sold by subscription. Send for 
terms to WM. 
Philadelphia. 


b. EVANS & CU., 740 Sansom Street, 





SMITH & BUTLER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAR & FURNITURE 
BRONZES, 
AND 
GENUINE BRONZE 
HARDWARE. 
No. 449 BROOME ST, 
(Near Broadivay), 
NEW YORK. 













Full instructions for home treatment. Address., 
R. N. TUOKER, M.D., 117 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
805-58 





wol RN, TORN and mutilated money issned 

ég by the United States, will be 
received af its FULL VALUE in payment for books, 
etc. ; no matterif ONE FOURTH is missing, we allow 
FULL VALUE. DON’T send counterfeit money, but 
rush in the genuine even if it is badly mutilat ed, and 
get good books for it. Cat: ——. free for stamp, 
Address, HUNTER & Co., Hinsuaie, N.u. 

























ite s, by inhala- 
m the medical 
Sent by mail, post- 











Wi TH FARNITAM & CO,, 210 Broadway, N.Y. 
B® Sold by all Drugyists. P. O. Box 2842. 


MOTIIERS 


S  NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, tf | 


A. The Mother's Milk Substitute. 9 | 


se Extensive y used and recommended 
\ by tie most emi, eat plysicians. 
sold by Druxpisis and Groecrs. 

I Il. ASTIE & Co., Sole Agents, R 
15 South William Street, New York. V 


INFane’es 











!HOUSANDS are being cured by these infallible 
Pills. Guaranteed in every case. Orders by mail 
promptly answered. Price'$1 perbox. ‘Testimonials 
at Wholesale Office, 437 Canal Street, New York. 

853- ‘ned 





“ 

« The American Register,” 
THE MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED AMERICAN 
JOURNAL IN EUROPE. 

Published simultaneously in Paris and London. 


Orders for subscriptions and Advertisements should 
be addressed to E. kk. RYAN, Agent ior U. S., 29 
BROADWAY, Room 36, N, Y, 





U| 





FRANK NEWSPAPER 


IMPORTANT t ADVERT IS 


HE BEST MEDIUMS for 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


ERS. 


SHREWD ADVI RTISI > are > wien ) 


“The Ch vistiaa mn Unior.” 


TITONT TA " > we) a 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Already contains the a‘tverti nfs of mot of the nrom'nent firmns of the cour 


Doubtiul, or ** blind’ t S$ 3 gives to cv ess card a nspicuou in its «¢ pact, neat 


ription 
O ° 
THIS 


Citi CULATION 


Is growing about 3,000 per week, and, at the usual reckoning, gives advertisers the benefit of more than 


400,000 Rea 


try ; admits no Medical, or 


pages l being e.the ‘ou.side” or “it c.ngz read. 


and Sales List of morc than 





vders. 


The advantages of advertising in such a substantial and growing journal are plain. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 PARK PLACE, and 24 & 26 MURRAY STREET, NEW =W YORK. 


Apply to 





SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Agents Wanted fore nite 





Saar HAVANA] 
LOTTERY OF CUBA. 










BT i=3 | a ERNMENT. $330,600 in G( LD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Pri 
Approved by every Denomination. od paid in Gold, and inforn ion fur- 
Largo Profits frem Small Capital. ss nished, Orders solicited ¢ prompt- 


+3 “2! iy fied. The highest rates paid for Doubl 
E. 0. BRIDGMAN, 6 Barclay St., New York. *@ all kinds ot Goud and Silver; 
846 49 Securiuies, TAYLOR & CO., Be inkers, 16 W all St. yN. ¥. 


STOUNDING REVELATIONS !— Figures will not t lie! 
P written CHART of your whole life, past, present es . e . 
anu future, with a beautiful and correct picture, = How Large Fortunes are made! 
name and address of future husband or wife—by the k= FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <a 
greatest living astrologer. Inclose 25 cents. ng * state Sa SEE the prices at which four ofthe lead- 
date of birth, and address, R. 8S. LAYrORD, Box 42, ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
Jersey City, N. J. -59 STATES, and ENGLAND 


ns, ana 














Price in Pacland. IntheU.& 


Choice Selected Fresh j Wheet i 5 3 

Flower Seeds! ! Garden Seeds ! ! Tree Seeds ! } any tal & ween ase-ee aes 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $13 12 sorts, 50c. Elias Howe . . 35.00 65.00 
Early Concord Corn, pint, 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. Wilson Shuttle -« 40.00 45.00 


Wetherstield ong lb., $23 % Ib., $1. a6 3s valycan- 

thus, qt., 3; Ly. Rose P otat oes, bush., $2. 

Peach, bu., $2: bee #4. Apple, Osage Or: inge, ba $12. 

Seed and Plant Cat alogue, 112 pages, illustrated, 10c, 
___ SF _K. + PHOENIX, LX, Bioomington, Ill. 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and laborin any of the above named 
machines, 

w er AFFIDAVIT. —W. G. Wilson, President ofthe 
y ilson Sewing Mact Cc e 1 reared bef 
Royal Havana Lottery of Cuba. me rea made o na or wpa vec nave Bei ct He taken 


by bh ra traue Ciroulare puvttel linthe United States and 


$520," 90 in gold, drawn every seventeen days. Prizes England under the ¢ Orporate names of the Companies manu. 
cashed and information furnished by GEORGE facturing said machines FRED. SMITH, 
Ui ay AM, Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I, 846-58 Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of Cuyah« gaco., o 





The Winson Sewrne Macnryes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 


S TAMMERING.—DRS. WHITE & 
0 No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ATMAN, 402 4th Avenue, New York; 7 Cam- 





bridge Street, Boston. Pay when cured.’ Best of 
reference. Send for circular. 853-56 
-- - ee ~ $12 to 824 A DAY. 
A GALA NUMBER Agents wanted in every county in the United States 
to sell a newly patented article of great ulility, and 
oF absolutely needed in every household. lor further 
particulars, address, THE CHAMIION MFG. CO., 
FRANK LESLIE'S Cleveland, Ohio. 835-60 








THIS IS NO HUMBUG! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS and STAMP, 


A New Continued Story, with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you 
will receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 


AND future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
An Elegant CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC GIFT PLATE, riage. Address, W. FUX, P. O. Drawer ar ee ul- 
With No. 352 of the “CHIMNEY CORNEK,” touville, N.Y. 825-37-0 


Issued February 12th.  . 


THE HOPE of HAWTHORNE HALL, SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


the CrLrnraTErp WILSON SHUTTLE 
By MRS. M. T. CALDOR, 


BS WING MACHINE. The best in: he W orld, 
: For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS WANTEDin unoc- 
Author of “The Three Rings,” “ Maude’s Terrible 
Secret,” ete., 


cupied Territory. For Ilu:trated Circulars. Address, 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.. Cleveland, @.; St, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, ; 
A New and Striking Story, 
by an American Lady whose ability is recognized in 37 
England and America. a NOVELTY CO., Saco., » Me. 42-55 
The other Continued Story, —— a ig 


TIORACE ‘Wasene. 
““ATHO was Guilty 7?” A Creat Offer. . 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
By MARY GRACE HALPINE, Ww ILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 
Deepens in interest. PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 


first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
The Short Stories are varied and all capital reading, 


LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or Will 
The Chromo-Lithographic Gift Plate, eleven inches by | @k¢ a@ small portion cash, aud balance in monthly or 
sixteen, entitled, 


quarterly installments, 
“MINDING THE BABY,” 
is incomparable in design and execution. The Little TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


Girl so profoundly absorbed in the care of her Doll A Medical Gentleman having restored to health a 
makes &@ most charming picture. great many sutferers who had tried the usual expensive 


Order early and begin subscription with this number. modes Oi treatment without — is Willing to 


assist others by sending (free), on the receipt of a 
FRANK LESLIE, 


post-paid addressed envelope, a copy of the yormula 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


. 





A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished. 











of cure employed. Direct to Dr JOHN M. DAGN - L, 
P. O. Box 153, Brookiyn, New York. 








COLLINS’ 
Watch Factory 

















Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 chains. These watches, for accuracy of time, and 
in appearance, are fully equal to gold w: atches that cost $250. Some 
of our watches that have been used on railroads have not varied 
one minute in six months. We manufacture three qualities— 
prices $15, $20 and $25—all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in Hunt- 
ing Cases. Gents, Ladies’ and Boy’s sizes. Chains $2 to $12, ac- 
cording to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaranteed by 
@ special certificate, When six watches are ordered at one time, 
Wwe send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same 
elegant COLLINS METAL. Goods sent by Express C. 0. D. 

The genuine Collins Watches can only be had of us; we have 
no Agents, 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Opinions of the Press, 


GIVIN 


Good Reasons 
Why every Lady should regularly take 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Lady’ S J ournal 


SHION AND CHOICE LITERATURE. 





s e Sun says: “ Itis beantifully illustrated and fall 


| of i truction respecling the mystery of which it 
treats.’ 

The Daily Saratogian savs: “It is a superb spect- 
men of i ma licent fasbion periodical, 


and does credit to the ent erpris ing house from which 
it emanates.”’ 
The Newport Nerrs (Pa.) says: 
q int - 
tinted paper, 


“It is printed on 
fine and presents a very beautiful ap- 
pearance, The fashion-plates are equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any yet publi-hed,” 

The Daily Carolinian (Raleigh, N. C.) says: “We 
Wish the LADY’s JOURNAL a full measure of success, 
and trust that in the South, and among the friends of 
the South, it may entirely supplant ali other fashion 
ind literature publications.” 

The Foi ve Journal says: “Its literature is as 
nearly | as may be, in its adaptation to the pur- 
| pose of the sania ation, being refined, pure, non- 
sensational, and of the highest type of fiction. Of 
the department of fashions it is almost superfluous to 
speak, Its illustrations are unexceeded for beauty of 
execution and elegance of cesign, making on the 
| Whole a perfect miiror of the bent in fashion. 

The Rochester News Letter says: “ We predict for 
this, his (Frank Leslie’s) latest journalistic venture, 
the same good fortune which has attended his older 
publications,” 

The Daily Evening News (Fall River, Mass.) says: 
“It will also please the eyes of the fair sex, and its 
reading matter interests.” 

The Boston Commonwealth says: “The ladies will 
scarcely find a fashion journal more to their appro- 
bation than this.”’ Also: ‘* FRANK LESLIz’s Lapy’s 
JOURNAL is the acme of perfection, artistically con- 
sidered, and as a fashion paper it has not a superior, 
if a rival.” 

The Yonkers Gazette says: ‘It rivals the best pub- 
lications as a complete fashion weekly and journas 
for ladies.” 

The Providence Weekly Gazette says: ‘‘The pres 
ent number is a very acceptable one.” 

The Alaboma State Journal says: “It is one 
of the most beautiful and entertaining magazines 
published,” 

E) Paso Journal (IL) says: ‘It is elegantly printed 
and illustraied.” 


The Frederick 





Fepubdlican Md.) says: “All of 


| them are entertaining and instructive, and will be 


welcome to any family fireside.” 

The Weedsport Sentinel (N. Y.) says: “ We find its 
contents so valuable, and like it so well altogether, 
that we will Keep it on file.” 

The Rockbridge Citizen (Va.) says: “The plates are 
finely executed, and the reading matter weil chosen, 
and interests. 

The Blair Times (Nebraska) says: “* We commend 
it to all our readers as @ useiul and iusiructive 
pong 

The Dai American (Mass.) savs: “Tt is hand- 

somely Seer ited and printed in a most tasteful man- 
ner; it is filled with fashion illustrations, and a fund 
of tue latest and best intelligence in relation to gar- 
ments for ladies’ wear. ‘he numbers thus far are 
bright, chatty, an indicate a good degree of intelli- 
gent understanding of the wants of its patrons, while 
the illustrations are pretty and attractive, and include 
a large fashion-plate.” 

The Daily Pantograph says: ‘It is devoted to 
fashion and choice literature—especially the former— 
profusely illustrated. The journal is good.” 

The Saturday Mirror (Indianapolis) says: “ Frank 
Leslie, the indefatigable, has hit upon just the thing 
for the ladies in this his last effort in the journalistic 
line. We commend it to our readers nf ossessin, 
every requisite for a first-class journal for family an 
literary reference.” 

The Evening State Journal (Richmond, Va.) says : 
‘‘This publication cannot fail to be a great help to any 
lady, young or old, in the multifarious duties of the 
houschold and domestic circle.” 

The Newhern Republican says: “The splendid 
colored plate issned every two weeks is a specialty, 
which, with its spicy reading and correspondence, 
places it at the head of the fashion journals of the 
country.”’ 

The PRayonne Herald (N. J.) says: “The work is 

elegant in appearance, and typographically an artistic 
success.”? 

The Democrat Watchman (Pa.) says: ‘“ After 
seeing it once, we doubt whether any lady ‘villi be 
willing to do without it.”’ 

The Cairo Paper (Ill.) says: ‘‘ The verdict thus pro- 
nounced not only insures its success, but stamps it 
superior to any in the world.” 

Terms, $4 a year, or $1 for 13 wecks. 


It can always be obtained of the local newsdealers, 


or by addressing, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 





ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM and COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO FORTES, 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address, 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’'F’G Co., New Haven, Conn. 








850-59 
$3 PER WEEK. Agents wanted in 
epe every town. Address, C. W. DENNIS, 
Rochest er, N. Y. 841-53 





4.OR DEAFNESS.—THE PATENT 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR. It fits into the Ear, is not 
perceptible, removes Singing Noises in the Head, and 
enables Desf Persons to hear distinctly at Church or 
Public Assemblies. Treatise on Deafness and 
Catarrh, with means of Cure, sent free. 
DR. T. HUNT STILWELL, 
tf 762 Broadway, N. Y. 





se. Particulars free, 
Fi ne art t Pudi isners, Portiand, Maine 


ACERS Wanted.— Arents make more money at 


G. Stinson & Co 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, 


The Only Weekly Paper for the Young, 








| Is without an equal for its interesting Stories, Games, 


Puzzles, Occupation and Amusement for the Young. 
very number gives the Portrait and a Sketch of a 
Distinguished Scholar. A new story about to begin. 


PRICE 5 CENTS A NUMBER; $2 A YEAR, 
FRANE LESLIf,, 537 Pearl Street, 








THE 


0 LOAN. 


Banking House 


oF 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


HE sales of NORTHERN PACIFIC 
7-30 GOLD BONDS, on American account, dur- 
ing January, were $1,513,400. 

These figures speak for themselves, and are suffl- 
cient evidence that the Bonds are Popular with the 
Investing Public. 

Their popularity is due to the fact that they are 
based upon the amples! security, being a FIRST AND 
ONLY mortgage upon the :cad, and in addition upon 
over FIFTY MILLON acres of land, susceptible of pro- 
ducing in abundance all the fruits, vegetables, and 
cereals of the Eastern or Middle States. 

The Government valuation of this Land Grant is 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY MILLION OF DOLLARS, or 
more than sufficient to pay the entire cost of the 
roa‘. 

The Bonds are issued in the following denomi- 
nations : 


100 500 


Coupon. 1,000 t Registered. 
5,000 


’ 
10,000 


And are at ali times interchangeable at the office of 
the Company, or through the Fiscal Agents, without 
charge. 

Northern Pacific 7-30s, selling at par in currency, 
yield the investor 7 3-10 per cent. gold interest abso- 
lutely for thirty years, free from United States Tar. 
$1,100 currency invested now in Northern Pacific 
7-308, will yield per year in gold $83.22. Here is a dif- 
ference in annual income as compared with United 
States 5-20s, which the Government is calling in, of 
nearly one-third, besides a difference of 7 to 10 per 
cent. in principa’, when both classes of bonds are 
redeemed. 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the genera! public. 

All marketable securities received in exchange. 


Full particulars furnished by 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


NEW YORK, | 
PHILADELPHIA 


0 WASHINCTON. 


W. L. HAYDEN, TrAcHre or 
—UITAR, 










Agent for 
TiLtos's Patent Goitans, 
rhe best in use. Dealer in Guitars, Flutes, | 


New Guitar Music every 
Boston, 


Music and stiinxs. 
Catalogues free. W.L. Haypey, 120 Tremont at., 


wees. 








THE 


=. 










TO USE.” 


4é 

EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 

8. M. Agents: 
Itdon’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sell it, Address 


“DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


role 4 =f 
D! YEAST, a! 





“POWDER 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


100K & LADDER TRUCKS, 
Hose Carriages, 
‘ire Hats, Caps, Belts, Shirts, 
Badges, Trumpets, 
zanterns, Nozzles, Pipes, Hose, 


And every article for the use of Firemen, furnished 
by FRED. J. MILLER, 65 Liberty Strect, Ws ke 
Send for Illustrated | Circular. tfo 














KALDENBERC’S MEERSCHAUMS, 


An eleyant assortment of real 

meerschaum pipes and amber 

goods, suitable for holiday 

presents. Pipes and holders 

made to order. All goods 

ted to give satisfaction. Stores, No. 6 John 

St., first floor, up-stairs ; also cor. of John and Nassau 
on Goods sent C, 0. D. Send for circulars and price 

843-560 


“BEST pe . | | 


| Loan and Trust Company of the City of New York, 


| date, Free of Tax. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Til 


ill ii 


THE 
‘‘ Hancock FOR PRESIDENT ; 


‘The Kangaroo is singularly disproportioned : 





POLITICAL 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


KANGAROO. 
Gratz Brown For VICE.” 
the head is small, and the forelegs thin and 


short, whilst the hinder legs and tail are strong and powerful.” — Text Book of Natural History. 





FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government Securities, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


MHE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF TH 


COMPANY having still 


E CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILROAD 


twenty-eight years to run, with interest payable May Ist and November Ist, 


| known. 


both principal and interest payable in gold coin in the city of New York, and recommended by us for 
safe and permanent investment for the following reasons, viz. : 


1. They are thoroughly secured. 

2. Like the Central Pacifics, they 
always marketable. 

3. They will be dealt in at all the 
and Europe, and have the a 
market. 


will 


4. They should largely advance from the present 
when all sold by the Company, as Central 


They are in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, Coupon or Registered. 
& OHIO being under able and honorable management, 
their securities should take equal rank in popularity and market value. 

For exchange of Five-Twenties, or for new investments, we cordially recommend either the ChLNTRAL | 


THE CHESAPEAKE 
of the CENTRAL PACIFIC, 


PACIFIC or CHESAPEAKE & OHIO SIX PER CENT, 
We continue to deal in Government Securities, 


be widely known, very popular, and 


rominent Stock Exchanges in this country 
vantage 


of both a home and European 


rice of 94 and accrued interest, 
acifics have done. 


partly identical with that 


GOLD BONDS. 


buy and sell Investment Stocks and Bonds at the | 
Stock Exchange: open accounts with depositors, upon which we allow interest at the rate of four per 


cent. ; make collections in all parts of the country, and transact a general Banking business. 


HARVEY FISK. 
A. 8. HATCH. 


FISK & HATCH. 












Bee a eed over 150° Fire Test. 


families, 
mn. ¥.3 





40 India St, 


be upset and broken! SAFEST wit - CURE st Ol SRO 
For sale everywhere. Dealers, addr 
Boston ; 34 S. Calvert St., Balt oeere or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago, | 


PPS DENSLOW & BUSH'S “PREMIUM OIL” 


even if a lighted lamp 
- Used in 100,000 


ess W&é&B 





ST. JOSEPH AND DENV ER| 

i “> CiTy RAILROAD COMPANY, 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, No. 31 NASSAU STREET, 
New YORE, February 1, 1872. 

The Coupons and registered interest due February 
15, 1872, on the First Mortgage Eight per Cent. (8 p. c.) 
Gold Bonds (E. D.), and the Eight per Cent. (8 p. c.) 
Gold First Mortgage Sinking Fund Land Grant Bonds 
(W. D.), of the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad 
Company, will be paid at the office of the Farmers’ 


upon presentation and demand on and after that 
FRANCIS A. COFFIN, 
Asst Treasurer, 


855-56-0 St. J. & D. C. RR. Co. 





You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 
less than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
vom may x know) nsing onr Planos in 40 States and Territories. 

- Pinno Co.. “35 Broadway, New York. 








ILLUSTRATED 


ISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


By Wm. SMITH, LL.D. 


AvTHOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


It contains over 250 fine Scripture Illustrations and 
1.105 paces, and is the most comprehensive and valu- 
able History of the Bible ever published. The labor 
and learning of centuries are gathered in this one 
volume, to throw a wane clear light upon every 
page of the inspired Wi 

AGENTS WANTED. we for Circulars, and see 








our terms and a tuil description of the work. 
Address, Nations; Publishin« Co-. Philadel. 
phia, Pa, 555-57-0 


HOME 


H, 130 Maiden Lane, | 


FEBRUARY 


BALL, BLACK & C0,, 


| 665 nF 567 Broadway, N. Y., 
| LARGEST IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN 

SILVERWARE, 
PRECIOUS STONES, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
MARBLE STATUARY, 
OIL PAINTINGS, 
GAS FIXTURES, 

AND ALL KINDS OF 
FINE JEWELRY 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


17, 1872, 








R. J. MARION SIMS says: “For 

| some years I had given up the use of Cod Liver 

Ou altogether ; but since my attention was called by 

Dr, Sayre to MOLLER’s Oil, I have prescribed it almost 

mene and have every reason to be perfectly satisfied 
with it.” 


CUNDURANGO. 


BLISS, KEENE & CO.’S 


gistere1, Nov. 7, 1971. 





FLUID EXTRACT, 

The wonderful remedy for Cancer, Scrof- 
ula, Ulcers, Pulmonary Complaints, Salt 
Rhe um, and all Chronic Blood Dise sases, is 
a from the Genuine Cunduran go Bark, 

from Loja, Ecuador, secured by the assistance of the 
authorities of that country. It is the most effective, 
prompt, and certain alterative and blood purifier 
Sold by all Druggists, in pint bottles, having 
on them our name, trade-m ark, and directions. Send 
for a circular. Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar 
Street, New York. 843-940 


NAPOLEON'S CABINET 


DRY VERZENAY 


Champagne 
FILS & CO., P & ‘ 
e at the ead Wine Me: deat and Grocers’, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO,, 


SOLE AGENTs, 37 hiunen teamed N. Y. 


or BOUCHE 
For Sale 


5600 REWARD is offered by 
the Pro} Irie tor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


} ‘Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
| ; 5 Coon, which he cannot cure, 

4 Sold by Druggists at 50 cts 
“ y 





BATTYS “NABOB- PICKLES. 


BATTY’S CHOW CHOW. 
BATTY’S MIXED PICKLES. 
BATTY’S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
BATTY’S MULLIGATAWNY SAUCE, 
BATTY’S POTTED MEATS, 
| BATTY’S JAMS AND JELLIES, 
Sold by all Grocers, 
CRANE & COMPANY, 
Agents for United States and Canadas, 
190 Fulton St., New York. oO 


Insurance Company, E. P. Gleason Manufacturing Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


OFFICE, 135 BR BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - = $2,500,000.00 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1872, 4,672,043.50 
Liabilities, = = oe 6 624,021.52 

CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WaSHBURS, Secretary. 





855-56-0 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
Sewing Machines 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square. 








BRANCHES : 
No. 386 heyy é No. 1072 Third Ave., No, 43 Ave. B., 
No. 682 Eighth Ave. No, 2294 Third Ave. 


326 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 51 Montgomery St., Jersey C. 
201 Washington St., Hoboken. 


$42 





—— new and as staple as four. Sample 
C. M. LinrneTon, Chicago. 853-56-0 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 





95,000 tickets. 47,500 prizes. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P, O, Bo¥ 698), 116 Nassau St., New York. 





853 6c 


73 Grand St. » WbUrE. | 


A Month and expenses to good Canvassers. | 


| 135 MERCER STREET, N. Y. 


- MAKE 
Gas Burners of Every Descr iption, 
Street and Fancy Lanterns, etc., ete. 
= 67-0 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps Ad 
use which can neither break, leak, nor 
explode, Are ornamental and cheap. 
Adapted to all household uses ; also, to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
Manufactured by 


WALLACE & SONS, 


89 Chambers St., New York. 
843-550 














AMATEUR 
Cultivator’s Guide 


TO THE 





| 


Flower and Kitchen Garden. 

We are pleased to announce 
that the 26th Annual 
Edition of this well-known 
work is now ready, enlarged 
and improved, and containing 
« magnificent new colored 
Lithograph, besides hun- 
dreds « f engravings in addition 
to ts full descriptive price-list 
of 3,000 varieties of choice 
Flower &Veretable Seeds, 
& Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, 
Tuberoses, ae. with full directions for their cul- 
ture. This is, without doubt, the most perfect work 
of the kind before the public. s@- Sent Free to an 








plicanta upon receipt of two stamps, Address, 


WASHBURN & €0., Beston, Mass, 


BSG 7 


2 5 cosa 








